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OUR PUBLIC RECORDS. 
(Continued from p. 422.) 

I now come to deal with the records of the 
Judicial branch of the Exchequer. Taking first 
the Equity or Queen’s Remembrancer’s (Q.R.) side, 
we find an enormous number of documents of the 
highest value to the legal antiquary, the topo- 
gtapher, and the genealogist. 

uits in this division of the Exchequer were 
commenced, as in Chancery, by Bill ; these Bills, 
with the Answers to them, Replications, and Re- 
joinders, exist from the commencement of Eliza- 
beth’s reign to the year 1841. They are preserved 
in portfolios, arranged chronologically according to 
counties, and are referred to by a number of con- 
temporary indices compiled upon a similar system. 
But the entries in this index are meagre ; in many 
cases they record only the names of the parties, 
though in a few they also give the name of the 
place about which is the suit. 

To the Depositions, however, a fuller calendar 
exists, also arranged chronologically under counties. 
‘This calendar gives the date, names of all the parties 
to the suit, and the subject of the suit ; so that the 
inguirer who finds from depositions that the 
customs of such and such a manor were the sub- 
~ of the suit of Jones v. Brown, tried in the 

chequer in, say, 10 James I., can turn to the 


index of Pleadings under the date, and, very 
likely, obtain reference ‘o the pleadings in that 
suit, which appear simply under the title, “ Jones 
v. Brown,” a reference which, without the informa- 
tion derived from the Calendar to Depositions, 
would carry to the searcher’s mind no indication of 
the fact that the suit was about the place in which 
he is interested. Exactly the same remark applies 
to the indices to the Decrees and Orders, which 
are arranged chronologically, and give only the 
parties’ names, and, for the most part, nothing else; 
but of these presently. Ido not say that in any- 
thing like all the suits in the Exchequer we have 
Depositions; but I say that in collecting the 
various records in an Exchequer suit it is well, in 
the first instance, to go to the Calendar of a pel 
tions, which is easy to search, and affords—if you 
find your suit—information as to its date and 
exact title. 

I ought to point out here that bound up with 
the calendar to these depositions which were taken 
by commission is also a list of those commissions 
issued out of the Exchequer to inquire into lands 
“concealed” from the Crown, encroachments, the 
possessions of traitors, &c., the returns to which 
ate often exceedingly valuable surveys. The 
calendar is arranged chronologically under counties, 
and in each county precedes that to the Depositions, 
There are few of these ‘*Special Commissions,” as 
they are called, of an earlier date than Elizabeth, 
and these are calendared chronologically in a small 
MS. calendar. Besides the Depositions just de- 
scribed there are the ‘“‘ Barons’” Depositions, 
or those taken before the Barons of the Exchequer. 
These exist from the time of Elizabeth to the year 
1841. For those of Elizabeth there is a calendar; 
the rest are arranged alphabetically under the titles 
of the suits. 

The Decrees and Orders of the Court of Exche- 
quer cover a period of nearly three centuries, 
from Elizabeth to 1841, and are entered in 
volumes known as Decree Books and Order Books; 
the original Decrees and Orders also exist for 
nearly all this time, but are seldom used. To the 
entries of Decrees and Orders there are several 
calendars, which are confusing from the fact that 
the dates to which they relate overlap. Some of 
these have been compiled recently, others are con- 
temporary. It should be also mentioned that 
numerous Decrees of the Court of Exchequer are 
entered on what are called the ‘‘ Memoranda” 
Rolls (Q.R.). These are referred to Agenda 
Books and Repertories,and many, in a very useful 
index —which also refers to the Decree and Order 
books—known as ‘‘ Martin’s Index,” arranged 
under places. This is only an index to selec- 
tions; but it contains a great many references, 
and it is worthy of being referred to in most 
searches in Exchequer records. 

All the indices or calendars to the Exchequer 
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Jegal records, with the exception of the Agenda 
Books, are kept in the “ Legal” Seach Room at the 
Public Record Office, the Agenda Books are in the 
“Literary” Room. Amongst the uncalendared 
elasses of records on this, the Equity, side of the 
Exchequer may be mentioned Affidavits (1572 to 
1841), Informations (Eliz. to William IV.), and 
Reports and Certificates (1648 to 1841). 

Oa the Common Law side of the Exchequer the 
best-known, and certainly the most important class 
of records is the ‘‘ Plea Rolls,” which extends over 
a period of nearly 600 years, from 53 Henry IIT. to 
1855. The greatest variety of entries relating both 
to ecclesiastical and civil matters occur on these 
rolls, bat there is no complete calendar to what is 
entered upon them. The calendar, which exists in 
two forms, chronological and alphabetical, is, how- 
ever, an exceedingly useful one ; it is to be found in 
the *‘ Literary” Search Room. On the Common 
Law side of the Exchequer there are forty-seven 
rolls (3 Hen. IIT. to 14 Edward I.) known as the 
** Jews’ Rolls,” on which are entered the Pleas 
held before the Justices of the Jews ; there are also 
“ Order Books” (Edward VI. to 1830) and Minute 
Booke, 1657 to 1830. 

I have not yet spoken of the records of the Lord 
Treasurer’s Rembrancer’s (Exchequer L.T.R.) 
branch of the Exchequer. In these we have 
important material relatiog to claims of various 
kinds, such as claims to markets or fairs, wreck, 
&c., and also to accounts of the sheriffs, and as to 
fines, issues, or amerciaments due to the Ex- 
chequer from the courts at Westminster. The 
principal class of records in this division is the 
* Memoranda” Rolls, which exist from 1 Henry 
III. to 5 William IV. 

No very satisfactory calendar exists to these 
rolls; that most frequently used is known as 
* Jones’s Index” (printed), which is a calendar 
to selections from entries on the rolls from Henry 
III. to Geo. II., arranged alphabetically under 

with an indéx nominum at the end. Be- 
side this index there are numerous repertories 
and agenda books, which serve as a guide to those 
who desire to consult the rolls; a list of these 
is set out in Mr. Bird’s ‘ Handbook,’ p. 205. There 
are also on the “L.T.R.” side the Exchequer 
Entry Books of Orders and Minute Books. 

The Judicial Proceedings of the Court of Aug- 
mentations, the Court of General Surveyors, and 
the Court of First Fruits and Tenths—which were 
branches of the Exchequer—also demand attention. 
In these we have Writs, Pleadings, Informations, 
and Decrees, which, though they contain matter 
of much topographical and genealogical interest, 
are but seldom consulted. 

In the Court of Augmentations there are five 
volumes of Pleadings (temp. Henry VIII., ‘ Aug. 
Mis. Bks ,’ vols. xix. to xxiii.), Depositions (Henry 


VIII. to Edward LV., ibid , vols, cviii. to exxxiii.) ; | 


to these there isa MS. Index. The Decrees, which 
exist for the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII. 
and for that of Edward VI., are contained in ‘Aug. 
Mis. Bks.,’ vole. xci. to cv., to these there is a 
calendar ; whilst Informations and various other 
proceedings are entered in vols. clxv. of the same 
series. The Pleadings in the Court of General 
Surveyors are contained in a box, the reference 
to which is “Exchequer Treasury of Receipt, 
No. 111.” The Decrees and Orders (34 to 38 Henry 
VIII.) are entered in the ‘Augmentation Office 
Miscell. Books,’ vol. evi.; a calendar to this ap- 
on pp. 166-196 of the Appendix to the 
irtieth Report of the Deputy Keeper. 
records of the Court of First Fruits and Tenths 
consist of Plea Rolls (Mary to Geo. II., to which 
there is a volume of index), Process Books (29 
Henry VIII. to 1817, 13 vols.), and several pack- 
ages of miscellaneous documents (Henry VIII. to 
William IV.). W. J. Harpy. 
(To be continued, ) 


A CURIOUS BELFRY CUSTOM. 


At Treswel], Laneham, and East Drayton, three 
Nottinghamshire villagessituated in close proximity 
to each other, and not far from the Trent side, it 
was formerly a custom for the bell-ringers to record 
marriages on the belfry walls of their respective 
parish churches. 

On one of my summer visits to Treswell when a 
boy, quite thirty-five years ago, Mr. Daniels, the 
then rector, pointed out to me certain red-ochre 
marks, equares and rings, on the interior walls of 
the tower, where the bells were rung from the floor 
of the church. I have a dim recollection that my 
informant said these markings were called “cakes,” 
because they were put there as memorials of gifts of 
cakes to the ringers on wedding days. But having 
never met with such-like records of marriages oa 
church walls elsewhere, nor, indeed, of any printed 
account of such a custom, and thinking memory 
might have played me false, I recently made 
inquiries from the clergymen of those parishes, 
who have kindly furnished me with information of 
a very interesting character. 

Dr. Stott, the present rector of Treswell, says 
that the old belfry records were covered over with 
plaster at the restoration of that church about 
thirty years ago, and that only a few traces of 
tions of circles encroaching upon the stonework of 
the belfry arch are now visible. 

Strarge to say, at Rampton, less than two miles 
away, and about half way between Treswell and 
Laneham, there are no evidences of such marks on 
any part of the walls of the church, and no one 
remembers such a custom to have been observed 
in that village. 

At Laneham, however, only two miles further, 
there are still to be seen on the belfry walls twenty- 
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seven or twenty-eight examples of ring-marks, 
dating from 1813 to 1838. These records, roughly 
scratched on the walls and coloured with red-ochre, 
were locally known as “ cheeses,” because, as the 
vicar says, it was the custom of the Laneham 
— to mark out the form of a cheese on the 
1, and then place within the round the initials 

of the married persons and the year of our Lord. 
About two miles west of Laneham, and three 
miles south of Treswell, is the village of East 
Drayton, and there, as the vicar, the Rev. Mr. 
Wilkinson, informs me, there are no fewer than a 
hundred of these curious markings, not scored, but 
simply painted on the belfry walls. 
known as ‘‘ rings” or “ rounds”; sometimes they 
are called “cakes,” as they used to be at Treswell, 
but never “ cheeses,” as at Laneham. East Dray- 
ton ring-marks, which are still fresh and undis- 
turbed (in fact, they were retouched at the restora- 
tion of the church), contain three initial letters and 


* four figures of the year, dating from pa to 
1777, 
La and probably to even a still later date. The 
1865, 

tep letter stands for the bride’s Christian name, 
the lower letters for the Christian and surname 
of the bridegroom, and the figures, of course, for 
the year of the marriage. The old village carpenter 
now living was the last to put up ‘‘ marriage lines” 
such as these, and, according to the testimony of 
his wife, ‘‘ he was a good letterer and did a many.” 

The custom was that every married couple who 
brought the ringers a large plum loaf of six or 
eight pounds weight, and rich according ‘to the 
wealth of the giver, a cheese, often a “sage 
cheese,” such as is still not unknown in that 
neighbourhood, and a certain sum of money for 
beer, had not only a “ring o’ bells ” on the wedding 
morn, but also a ‘‘ring” with their respective 
initials put up on the belfry walls by the ringer 
who was best skilled in that art. In course of 
time, as the walls became covered with these de- 
vices, it was found necessary to efface the older 
records in order to paint new ones in their place, 
and evidences of half-obliterated “rings” are 
traceable underneath more modern ones. 

Dwellers in towns and cities, whose knowledge 
of a village wedding is derived from Luke Fildes’s 
celebrated picture, may be interested to know 
what was the old-fashioned way of keeping up a 
wedding in these remote parts of Nottinghamshire, 
Everybody was apprized of the coming event three 
weeks before by a peal rung after the morning ser- 
vice on the Sunday when the banns were first pub- 

—a custom which, by the way, is still prac- 
tised at East Drayton. When the day came the 
village was en féte. The nuptials having been 


selemnized, and the wedding breakfast over in the 
morning, the whole bridal party walked back to 


They are| P 


church, and, in the case of a better-class wedding, 
the “ best man” carried a basket containing a plum 
loaf, a cheese, and a knife, all wrapped in a white 
cloth. Amongst the poorer class the bridegroom 
himself carried under his arm a cake wrapped up 
in the same way. This gift was taken to the belfry 
and delivered to the oldest ringer, who cut the 
cake and cheese and distributed to all the assembly, 
but first of all to the village children, who came in 
a few at a time and were arranged in a row with 
their hands folded, the idea being that they must 
be orderly and well behaved in the belfry. When 
all bad partaken of the simple feast, the wedding 
arty paraded down the four streets of the village 
with the attendant throng until they reached the 
bride’s house, where all went merry as a marri 
bell, and where the church ringers were entertained 
at supper in the evening. 

At a wedding at East Drayton in April, 1891, 
the bridegroom took a plum loaf and a piece of 
cheese to the ringers in the belfry ; but no record 
was placed on the belfry walle, ‘‘ although,” says 
Mr. Wilkinson, ‘‘I believe the bride’s sisters’ 
‘rings’ are on the walls.” The custom of painting 
the rounds seems to have ceased when the floor 
of the ringing loft was raised some years ago. 

Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are familiar with the com- 
mon practice in former days of newly-married 
people making gifts to friends and neighbours*— 
a usage that has been completely reversed in our 
own times—but this apparently local custom 
of recording marriages on belfry walls may not be 
generally known; indeed, I fiod it has even 
escaped the notice of Mr. Briscoe, a Nottingham- 
shire antiquary, in his interesting compilation of 
* Curiosities of the Belfry.’ James Hat, 

Lindum House, Nantwich. 


POLLS AT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
BEFORE 1832, 
(Continued from p. 303.) 


Herefordshire. 
Polls in Smith, 1722, 1754, 1774, 1776, 1796, 1802, 1818. 
Hereford, 
1661 Sir Henry Lingen, Knt. ... 
Sir Edward Hopton, Knt. os ps 251 


Herbert Westfaling on one 
This was a double return, and the whole election was 
declared by the House void, and a new writ ordered, 
1689 Vice Sir William Gregory, made a Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 
Henry Cornewall ... one 372 
Edward Gwyn ons 143 


* In a Yorkshire village, not many miles from East 
Drayton, it is ususl to have competitive races, and the 
wedded couple to give the prizes: a pound of tobacco 
for old men, a pound of tea for old women, a silk hand- 
kerchief for young men, a ribbon for yours girls. if 
these sports and prizes were not provided, a besom would 
be found at the door the next morning, the idea being 
that if the bridal couple did not give anything to race for 
they were too poor to buy a besom. 
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iscount Scudamore on on 777 | 169 Sir Thomas P. Blount, Bart. ons 
Phil ise 550 Sir Charles Cesar, Kot. ... one 1415 
Herbert R. Westfaling ose 375 Ralph Freeman... 1368 
1716 Vice Lord Scudamore, dead. This was a double return of Cesar and Freeman, and 
Herbert R. Westfaling ... ou 634 | Freeman was declared elected. 
Timothy Geers... eee wii 2111695 Sir Thomas P. Blount, Bart. 
1734 Thomas Foley, Jun. 693 Thomas Halsey... oe 14288 
Sir John Morgan, Bart. ... 555 Robert Cecil 1412, 
Herbert R. Westlaling 522 Ralph Freeman... 
1764 Vice John Symons, dead. 1698 Ralph Freeman, Jun. ... - ag 1699 
John Scudamore ... 287 Themas Haleey 
1741, 1747, 1761, 1818, 1826, 
Leominster, Ralph Freeman... 1787 
1705 Lord Coningsby... 296 Sir Ralph Ratcliffe, Kat. . 
Edward Harley. 1722 Ralph Freeman .. 
John Dutton Colt... 50 Sir Sebright, Bart, 
1713 Edward Harley... 219 Charles Caesar 1340 
Henry Gorges ee 186} 1727 Charles Caesar 
Jobn Dutton Colt 8&8 Sir Thomas 8, Sebright, Bart, ... ... 1424 
1716 Vice Lord Coningsby, made a peer of Great Ralph Freeman _... Sad oad 1012 
Britain. 1736 Vice Sir T. 8. Sebright, dead. 
enry Gorges 2 h, 76 74,1 1 790,17 
in Sit 1754, 1761, 1774, 1784, 1790, 1796, 1802, 
1722 Sir Archer Croft, Bart. ... win ina 253 Hertford. 
Sir George Caswall, Knt. ... ee wen 205 | 1679 Sir William Cowper, Bart. én a 284 
Edward Harley 92 Sir Thomas Byde, Kat, .. ... 
John Raby .. 16] 1681 Sir Thomas Byde, Knt. ... ove 
1727 Sir George Caswall, Knt.. 265 Sir William Cowper, Bart. 
Viscount Bateman . os ae ees 262 Sir William Leman, Bart. 23 
Sir Archer Croft, Bart. 109| It is aid that Byde and Cowper each polled more than 
1742 Vice Mr. John Caswall, dead, 300, but the exact figures are not found. 
Robert Harley 210} 1701 Charles Caesar ose 452 
Sir Robert Bart. 101 Richard Goulston ... os ene 
George 5 William Monson .... one on 220 
—— Bach 0/1705 Charles Caesar 
Polls in Smith, 1700, 1701, 1714, 1741, 1747, 1780, Richard Goulston . 319 
1784, 1790, 1796, 1797, 1802, 1812, 1818, 1820, 1826, 1830, Thomas Clarke " 256 
1831 "(two elections). Clarke vice Goulaton on a. 
Weobley. 1708 Sir Thomas Clarke, Knt. . oo 80 ee 246 
1691 Vice John William Monson .... 229 
John Birch 23 Charles Caesar oon 207 
Thomas Foley on 26 — Dimsdale ove 159 
This was a double return, wnt Foley was > 1710 ChurlesCesar 376 
Sir Thomas Clarke, nt. . 
Jobn Birch . 35 | 1718 wee 
This was a double Foley was declared elected oulston ... 
and the election of Price was not disputed, one Clarke, Knt. 
1722 Nicholas Philpott... .. .. 60... aries 
Serjeant John Birch - 
Edward Hughes... 6 Sir Thomas Clarke, Knt. 275 
Jobn Carpenter 24 25 Jobn Boteler in 272 266 
The firet poll is that by the Mayor, ‘the second that 


The first poll was that taken by the old legal constables; 
the second that by the new constables, 
1732 On the expulsion of Baron John Birch (a Cursitor 
Baron of the Court of 
James Cornewall ... ow 55 
Baron John Birch . én ons om 26 
Paul Foley ... ons 4 


Polls in Smith, 1729, 1734, 1747, 1754, 


after the honorary freemen, and other illegal votes had 
been taken from the other poll, according to a statement 
in the Flying Post for January 25, signed by Clarke and 
Boteler, who were declared elected on petition. 
1770 =Vice William dead. 
Lionel Lyd 
Polls in Smith, 1722, 1780, 1784, 1790, 1826, 1831, 
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1818, } 
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1789 
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St. Albans. 

1701 George Churchill ... ... 293 
John Gape ... ave ove 244 
Joshua Lomax wis ow 188 
Thomas Lomax... 70 
James Wittewrong... .. ... 

1705 George Churchill . 

John Gape ... 


37 
236 
Henry Killegrew ... 233 
illegrew vice Gape on petition. 
Joshua Lomax int 258 
George Churchill ... 254 
1713 William Grimston ... 
William Hale owe 308 
John Gepe ... eve eee ove eos 294 
On petition Gape vice Hale. 
1717 “(Vice William Hale, 
ua Lomax 303 
— Jennings one 253 
1722 William Gore 
William Clayton... — 
Viscount Grimston ... 335 .. 3 
Joshua Lomax oni 268 ... 268 
The second poll is that after deducting the honora 
freemen and paupers. Gore and Clayton were returned. 
1727 Viscount Grimston we 475 
Caleb Lomax ade we 447 
Thomas Gape 197 
1729 Vice Lomax, dead. 
Thomas Gape, Jun. 399 
1734 Sir Thomas Aston, Bart... ... =... 499 
Thomas Ashby __... eco 471 
Viscount Grimston ove 
1742 Vice Thomas Ashby, dead. 
Hon, James Grimston..., 303 
Polls in Smith, 1761, 1784, 1790, 1796, 1807, 1809, 181: 
1818, 1820, 182118801881, 


Huntingdonshire, 
1729 Vice Marquis of Hartington becoming Duke of 
Devonshire. 
Robert Pigott 638 


Sir John Bernard, Bart. ... |. ... 473 
1789 Vice Lord Robert Montagu becoming Duke of 


Manchester. 
Charles Clarke 692 
William Mitchell ... on 521 
Polls in Smith, 1741, 1768, 1807, 1818, 1826, 1830, 1831. 
Huntingdon. 

1702 Hon. Charles Boyle 91 
Anthony Hamond ... one 89 
Francis Wortley... a ons 34 
John Pocklington ... on 41 
Lord Orrery ini 2 

1705 Sir John Cotton, Bart. ... 7 
Edward Wortley Montagu 73 
John Pedley we 64 


On petition Pedley vice Gotton. 
Polls in Smith, 1741, 1820, 1824, 1831, 
W. W. Beax. 
4, Montague Place, Bedford Square. 
(To be continued.) 


BEGINNING OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 
Writing on this subject some years ago in 
*N. & Q’ (6™ S. vii. 515), Mr. W. T. Lywn, in 
giving his adherence to the opinion that the birth 
of Christ probably took place in the autumn of 
B.c. 5, makes the following observation :— 

“ But I wish to point out that it by no means follows 
from this that if we could now revert to a correct 
reckoning from the birth of Christ the present year would 
be not 1883 but 1888, It is remarkable how often mis- 
takes of this kind are made from not recollecting that 
chronologists have no year (), but passat once from B.0o, 1 
to a.p.1, Admitting the birth of Christ to bave been in 
B.c. 5, from then to the same day in B.c. 1 would be four 
years, and to a.p. 1, five years, and to A.p. 1883, 1887 
years. So that our present reckoning is not five, but 
only four years in error,” 

Although I have duly consulted the indexes to 
*N. & Q.,’ I do not find that this very emphatic 
statement of Mr. Lynn’s has been challenged ; 
and as the point is one of no little interest and 
Mr: Lywy’s authority on such matters deservedly 
of great weight, I trust he will pardon me for 
requesting him to review the matter in the light of 
the following considerations. 

By a parity of reasoning, from a day in a.p. 1 te 
the same day in a.D. 2 would be one year; to 
A.D. 3 two years, and to the present year 1892 
years only; but both a.p. 1 and a.p. 2—not the 
interval between a day in the one and the same 
day in the other—must be reckoned, and similarly 
p.c. 5 and B.c. 4 are respectively the first and 


388 | second years of the era on the supposition that the 


birth of Christ took place in B.c. 5. Consequently 
five years is really the amount of the error, as the 
whole of s.c. 5 must be reckoned, even if the 
event from which the era takes its rise had 
happened on the last day of that year. 

The present year is 6606 of the Julian period ; 
deduct 1893, and the quotient, 4713, is the year of 
the Julian period for B.c. 1, the year prior to the 
beginning of the era ; and in like manner, subtract- 
ing 1898 (1893+-5) from the Julian period for this 
year, we obtain 4708=8.c. 6, the year prior to the 
true commencement of our era. Whether the latter 
be reckoned from the Annunciation (as I under- 
stand it to be) or from the birth of Christ is im- 
material to my point. I contend that if the latter 
event took place late in B.c. 5 (should a correct 
reckoning of the era be reverted to) the present 
year would be a.p. 1898. 

Mr. Lywn’s averment seems explicit enough, 
but I may have misunderstood him. Should he de 
me the honour of reconsidering the matter, any 
observations of his on the subject cannot fail to be 
of interest. 

The other day Mr. Lynn drew attention to an 
error in ‘ L’Art de Vérifier les Dates.’ Although 
not bearing directly upon the subject of this note, 
I may point out that this most valuable work, in 
treating of the date of Christ’s birth (vol. ii. p. 233), 
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gives the year of Rome 747 as 4708 of the Julian 
riod and 6 B.c., instead of 4707 and 7 B.c., 
whilst the year of Rome 749 is given as 42 of the 
Julian era and 4 B.c.,in place of 41 and 5 Bc. 
respectively. These errors can hardly have arisen 
from the existence of the astronomical year 0; in 
any case the correct dates are to be found in the 
chronological tables contained in the first volume, 
and may be verified otherwise throughout the 
volomes cited. J. Youns. 
Glasgow. 


Tue Royat Marriace.—The fact of the direct 
heir to the throne marrying an Englishwoman is 
80 rare an event that it seems worth noting. I can 
only recall two instances since the Conquest, viz., 
Edward, the Black Prince, and Edward, Prince of 
Wales, son of Henry VL, who married Ann of 
Warwick, subsequently the Queen of Richard III. 
Ann of Warwick, however, was not of royal biood ; 
bat the Black Prince and Joanna of Kent were 
equally descended from Edward L., and, oddly 
enough, as in our present royal marriage, the bride 
was a generation older than the bridegroom. 
Edward, the Black Prince, was great-grandson of 
Edward I.; Joanna of Kent was granddaughter of 
the same king ; the Duke of York is great-great- 

dson of George III.; while the Princess May 
is only great-granddaughter of the good old king. 

Several of our kings bave married English wives, 
but, so far as I can remember, no direct heir to the 
throne has ever done so except those I have men- 
tioned. Cuartotte G. Boer. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


ArcuiLtocaus.—Apparently the usually accepted 
epoch at which the great satirist of Paros flourished 
must be brought down about half acentury. In 
one of the fragments which alone remain of the 
works admired by Horace, he speaks of Zeus turn- 
ing midday into night, a phenomenon so remark- 

e that be thinks no one ought afterwards to be 
surprised at anything—not even if the dolphins 
and land animals should change places. An Italian 
astronomer, Prof. Millosevich, of Rome, has 
recently re-examined the question of explaining 
this by the occurrence of a total eclipse of the sun 
in the locality where Archilochus resided, with the 
result that one only in the seventh century before 
Christ will perfectly correspond with the circum- 
stances. This was the eclipse of April 6, B.c. 648, 
which was total over Thasos about ten o'clock in 
the morning, and thus fixes the date of the com- 
position of the poem. W. T. Lrww. 

Blackheath, 


Hastier Lanp.—In some villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sheffield land was anciently described 
as being held of the lord in seruicio hastilari. 
This expression occurs in documents of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and at a later period the 


land is described in English as ‘‘ hastler land.” 
The rod, or symbol of investiture whereby copyhold 
land was conveyed, might have been hastula, but I 
doubt whether servitium hastilare is in any way 
connected with this symbol, especially as in these 
villages copyhold lands are said to be held ‘‘ by 
the straw.” 8. O. Appr. 
3, Westbourne Road, Sheffield. 


: Drowygp Locatep.—The 
Suffolk Times and Mercury of Friday, Nov. 4, 
1892, under the heading of ‘A Norfolk Super- 
stition,’ gives the following :— 

“ Last week (writes our Thetford correspondent) in- 
formation was received at Thetford that a middle-aged 
woman had been missing from Brandon since Oct. Ll, 
and had been seen at Thetford. Her friends naturally 
became alarmed about her, and had serious fears us to 
her rafely, and ss they could bear nothing about her, 
they asked that the river between Thetford and Brandon 
might be dragged. Instead of this, recourse was had to 
&@ very curious procedure, in which it appears some 
people really believe. On Tuesday afternoon the Naviga- 
tion Superintendent got «a boat and rowed down the 
river, »ccompanied by a policeman, who was mildly and 
slowly beating a big drum, It was stated that, if they 
came to any part of the river in which there might be « 
dead body, a difference in the sound of the drum would 
be distinctly noticed. The experiment, however, was a 
failure, and later on, it was reported that a person an- 
swering to the description of the missing woman was at 
Elvedon. This proved to be correct, and she was ulti- 
mately taken home, to the great relief of her friends.” 


I fancy this belief is uncommon ; at least, I have 
never met with it before. W. B. Gerisz. 
South Town, Great Yarmouth. 


Tae Inventor or Louctrer Matcues.— 


“Mr. John Walker, chemist, of Stockton, and the 
original inventor of lucifer matches, died in that town 
the other day at the age of seventy-eight. For a con- 
siderable time he realized a handsome income from the 
sale of his matches in boxes at ls. 6d. each.”— Vide 
Baptist Reporter, June, 1859. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Ret:cs A Lonpon following 
appears in the City Press: — 

“Asthe church of St. Mary, in the Minories, will be 
closed during the next few weeks, and used only as 4 
mission room, a faculty having been obtained some time 
ago for the amalgamation of the parish with that of St. 
Botolph, Aldgate, what is going to be done with the 
interesting relics? Notably among these is the head of 
the Duke of Norfolk, which is kept in a black box under 
a glass cover in the vestry. The story goes that, im- 
mediately after his execution on Tower Hill, the duke’s 
friends obtained possession of the head and secreted it 
in the chapel attached to his family mansion, This 
family mansion really comprised the buildings of the 
ancient Priory of Holy Trinity, as founded by Matilda, 
Queen of Henry I., in 1108, and which, together with 
the precincts, had been given, at the dissolution of the 
monasteries by Henry VIII., to Thomas Audley, Lord 
Chancellor of England, who, after pulling down the 
church, mtade the place his residence until his death, in 


the year 1554. ereupon, in virtue of his marriage 
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with the Lord Chancellor's daughter, the property passed 
into the possession of Thomas Howard, Earl of Norfolk, 
whose unhappy lot it was twenty-two years afterwards 
to lay down his life onthe block, After his execution, 
his son, the Earl of Suffolk, disposed of the priory pre- 
cinct and his mother’s mansion therein to the City. In 
the year 1622, the inhabitants of Duke’s Place, that had 
been built on part of the site of the old priory, having come 
to an open quarrel with the parishioners of St, Catherine 
Cree, obtained leave of Charles I. to rebuild the priory 
church, with the assistance of Lord Mayor Barkham, 
ee was accordingly rebuilt, and remains to this 


H. T. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Wavertey Novets.—What is to be under- 


defence of the Catholic doctrine of confession is 
quoted in ‘Redgauntlet’ (Centenary Edition, 
| letter viii. p. 91)? 

“If you ever saw me tremble, be assured that my 

' flesh, like that of the old Spanish general, only quaked at 
the dangers into which my spirit was about to lead it.”— 
‘ Redgauntlet,’ Centenary Edition, letter iii. p. 29, 

Who was this old Spanish general? The same 
| remark occurs in ‘The Fair Maid of Perth’ (Cen- 
| tenary Edition, chap. viii. p. 95). 

“ Hang thee, Alan, thou art as unfit a confidant for a 
youthful gallant with some epice of imagination as the 
old taciturn secretary of Facardin of Trebizond,”—Jbid., 
| letter iii, p. 32. 

From other sources I have some reason to infer 
that Prince Facardin of Trebizond was the name 
‘or hero of a play or opera which was well known 
in Berlin in the beginning of this century. Pre- 
cise particulars would be welcomed. 

“Tt ’s no a Scotch tune, but it passes for ane—Oswald 
made it himeell, I reckon—he has cheated mony ane, but 


| 


stood by the allusions in the following passages ?— | he canna cheat Wandering Willie.” — Jbid., letter x. 


“Do you know who taught the young person to 
dance? Some of her steps mightily resemble Le Jeune’s 
of Paris.” —‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ Centenary Edition, 
chap. xxxi. p. 378. 

Who was Le Jeune ? 

“Had contrived a species of armour, of which neither 
the horse-armoury in the Tower, nor Gwynnap’s Gothic 
Hall, no, nor Dr. Meybrick’s invaluable coll ction of 
ancient arms, has preserved any specimen.’’ — Jbid., 
chap. xxxii. p. 396. 

What is meant by Gwynnap’s Gothic Hall ? 

“ Winterblossom is one of us—was one of us at least— 
and won’t stand the ironing. He has his Wogdens still, 
that were right things in his day, and can hit the hay- 
stack with the best of us.”—‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ Centenary 
Edition, chap. iv. p. 49. 

What were Wogdens !—pistols ? 

_ “ By the by, Lady Penelope, you have not your collec- 
tion in the same «rder and discipline as Pidcock and 
Polito,”—Jbid., chap. vii. p. 85, 

Who were Pidcock and Polito }—keepers of a 
wild-beast show ? 

“ For fair play's sake I made him take one of my pistols 
—right Kuchenritters.”—Jbid., chap. xix, p. 210. 

Is anything known of Kuchenritter ?—pre- 
sumably a gunsmith. 

“ With a volley of such oaths as would have blown a 
whole fleet of the Bethel Union out of the water.”— 
Ibid., chap. xxi. p. 233. 

What was the Bethel Union ? 

“ With your usual gra-eful attitude of adjusting your 


perpendicular shirt-collar, and passing your hand over | 


the knot of your cravat, which deservesa peculiar place in 
Tietania.” —Ibid., chap. xxvi. p. 287. 
What is the Tietania ? 
“Why, your memory must have been like Pat Mur- 
tough’s greyhound, that let ths hare go before he cau ght 
it,”—Jbid., chap. xxx. p, 329. 


Is Pat Martough a fictitious person ; or has he | 
nected with the Northamptonshire Lyons !/—who 


any connexion with Murtough O'Hara, whose 


|p. 105 

Joseph Lincke, a celebrated ’cello player, born 
in 1783, is stated to have learned his instrument 
from Oswald. Presumably this is the person 
Wandering Willie alludes to ; but who was he? 


| Bevt.—There was sold, on the 9th inst., 
| in Dowell’s Rooms, Edinburgh, a bell, dated “ 1789. 
Lepine, Fondeur, a Quimper,” with Latin cross 
embossed. This bell was in a church at Quimper, 
|in Normandy. It was desecrated in the French 
| Revolution, was in the Pique frigate, which was 
taken in the war, and was presented by the captain 
| to Wm. Macdonald, of St. Martin’s, in 1804. It 


| was used in the belfry of St. Martin’s Abbey, in 
| Strathmore, Perthshire, for fifty years. 


J. F, S. Gorpon. 
Glasgow. 


| Hitt.—My grandfather's uncle, one Joseph 
| Hill, was apprenticed between 1740 and 1750 as 
‘a violin maker to Peter Wamsley, who carried on 
| business during the first half of the last century in 


| Piccadilly and in Little Russell Street, near 


Covent Garden. I want, if possible, to obtain 
particulars of the apprenticeship deed ; and as I 


‘have always understood that in those days such 
| documents were publicly entered and preserved, 
| where should I be likeiy to find any trace or 


_ knowledge of this matter? 
F. Hitt. 


38, New Bond Street, W. 


Lyon Famity.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
put me in the way of substantiating the early 
accounts of the Scotch family of Lyon before the 
| Sir John who married the Princess Jane, and got 
with her the lands of Glamis? Were they con- 
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eertainly bore the same arms (without, of course, 
the Scotch tressures) and whose very early members 
had apparently no s at the end of their name, as 
at present ; moreover, the early Christian names 
of the English family were curiously similar to 
those given in the early accounts of the Scotch 
family. I found an interesting seal in the London 
Record Office of John Lyon, son of the above, 
which shows a bendlet dexter engrailed. Had this 
any significance }—as his son, Patrick Lyon, first 
Lord Glamis, bore no such bendlet. 
W. Lyrow. 
7, Redcliffe Square, S.W, 


A MS. Iratian Transtation oF VaRILuas. 
—The historical works of Antoine Varillas are 
relished for their piquancy, in spite of their dubious 
veracity. Still, Bayle quotes largely from them. 
That these writings were esteemed by his contem- 
poraries is shown by an Italian MS. translation of 
the ‘ History of Francis I.’ which I have recently 
acquired. The preface is probably a version of 
that of the first edition, published at La Haye in 
1684. The MS. is certainly in contemporary 
writing, and is of that flowing Spanish type which 
had replaced the cramped calligraphy of an earlier 
date. The translation fills two thick quarto 
volumes. Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
might be able to state, or to conjecture, who the 
translator was. I can find no mention of him in 
Fontanini, Zeno, or Haym. 

Epwarp Percy Jaconsey, 

18, Gordon Street, W.C. 


Sussex House, Futnam.—This house is said 
to have been called after Augustus Frederick, 
Duke of Sussex, sixth son of George III. Did the 
prince ever really live there? If so, between what 
years; and where can I ascertain any particulars 
as to his life there? I should be glad, also, of 
any information touching Mrs. Billington’s con- 
nexion with the house. The late Dr. Forbes 
Benignus Wilson for many years kept the house 
as an asylum for the insane. I should like to 
know when he went to reside there. Ho had, I 
believe, two asylums in West London. Can any 
reader tell me the name of the second? Was it 
Brandenburgh House, facing the Fulham Palace 
Road? Kindly reply direct. 

Cuas. Jas, Fikret. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Usses on Osses.—Spending a few days lately 
at Folkestone, I found myself constantly attracted 
to the little fish-market at the eastern end of the 
town. The catch of fish, of many kinds, was most 
abundant, more especially of dog-fish, of which 
there were two species. One kind was of a uni- 
form bluish grey; these were called “ dogs.” 
The other was of almost precisely similar conforma- 
tion, though running, perbaps, a trifle larger in 


size. But they were of a dirty yellow brown 
colour, and spotted for their whole length with 
brown spots of a darker shade. To my question, 
** What do you call those fish?” I got the reply: 
** Usses, sir” (or “Osses”). But neither my in- 
formant nor the fish-auctioneer nor his clerk, who 
seemed to be men of better position and intel- 
ligence, could give me any explanation as to the 
meaning or origin of the name, or even as to the 
correct spelling of it. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q’ 
throw any light on the subject ? 
Epwarp P. Wotrerstay. 
Arts Club, Hanover Square, 


Tae Brack Frac.—How long has it been the 
custom to hoist the black flag to signify that a 
murderer has paid the last penalty ? 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 

[ Was it not on the adoption of private executions, the 
first of which took place on Aug. 13, 1868?) 


‘Tae Scare Goat, sy Hotman Hust.— 
Has Holman Hunt’s picture ‘The Scape Goat’ 
ever been reproduced in any of our illustrated 
magazines ; or is the large engraving the only copy 
to be obtained ? B. V. 


Gurra-rercus.—Are the properties of gutta- 
percha such as will last? I am told that in process 
of time it crumbles away. Some Government seals 
are now stamped on gutta-percha, and it would be 
interesting to know if this material is as durable as 
the old wax formerly used. A. 


Arms or Lionet.”—Can any one 
tell me what is meant by this expression, which 
find in several Wardrobe Rolls of the fourteenth 
gg 4 It does not refer to the son of Edward 
III., for it occurs chiefly before his birth, and 
when his shield is alluded to at a later period, it is 
identified by the addition of the words, ‘“‘ the 
King’s eon.” Once it is “the arms of England 
and Lyonel”; again, in 1333-4, “ a hall of Lambard 
bordered with escocheons of the arms of Lyonel”; 
in 1329, a gold cup with four “‘ escocheons de 
arm’ Leonelli in fundo.” The meaning of the term 
was evidently well understood at the time. 
HeRMENTRUDE. 


have been unable to find, © 


in any Yorkshire glossary, the compound 
clicking-time, meaning twilight. It was first brought 
under my notice, some weeks ago, in ordinary 
conversation, and, recognizing it as a rara avis, 
made a note of it. Inquiries were then instituted 
at three different places in Holderness (Swine, 
Burstwick, and Hollym), and natives of each place 
recognized the word as an old and familiar friend. 
One person said it was called “ clicking-time” 
because, when she was a girl, the boys and girls 
used “ ti click hod o’ yan anuther” (catch hold of 
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one another). A second suggested that it was so 
named because then a brief rest was “ clicked ” 
(snatched), that it was a sort of blind man’s holiday. 
A third thought that the word was derived from 
the clicking of the gossips’ knitting needles, or the 
clacking of their tongues, as they exchanged con- 
fidences and discussed their neighbours’ affairs 
over the garden hedge in the gloaming. 


J. NicHorson. 
50, Berkeley Street, Hull, 


Rectwent.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me whether there are portraits extant of the 
undermentioned officers of this regiment ?—General 
the Hon. Edward Cornwallis, uncle of the first 
Marquis Cornwallis, or of General Sir Brent 
— G.C.B., of Egyptian and Peninsular fame? 
, can apy one furnish me with particulars or 
anecdotes connected with this regiment, from family 
papers, letters, &, ? X. L. 


Marine Anmmats 1x Nortuern Latitupes.— 
In Adamnan’s ‘Life of St. Columba,’ bk. ii. cb. xlii., 
is an account of a voyage of one Cormac and his 
companions, when for fourteen days in summer 
they had sailed northward, so far, as it seemed, 
that they had got beyond the limits of human 
wanderings. On the fourteenth day they were 
greatly terrified by swarms of some unknown 
creatures :— 

“Occurrerant tetre et infeste nimis bestiole, que 
horribili impetu carinam et latera, puppimque et proram 
ita forti feriebant percussura, ut pelliceum tectum navis 
penetrales putarentur penetrare posse. Qua, ut qui 
inerant ibidem postea narrarunt, prope magnitudinem 
ranarum, leis permolestz, non tamen volatiles sed 
natatiles, erant ; sed et remorum infestabant palmulas,” 

The story seems to be founded on known facts. 
What could the bestiole have been? Are there 
swarms of cuttle-fish in northern seas ; and would 
they cling on to the oars, &c. ? 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Tenerirre orn Tenerirs.—I shall be glad to 
know which is correct. Joan Lancuey. 


Simm Srersen Evance.—Can any of your con- 
tributors say who were the parents of Sir Stephen 
Evance, of St. Edmund’s the King and Martyr, 
Lombard Street ; or where I can see a better pedi- 
gree than the incomplete one in the Visitation of 
London ? A. Evance, F.R.G.S. 


‘Tue Britis Kyicnt Errant.’—In Messrs. 
and Courtney’s ‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis’ 

(vol. iii. p. 935) is entered “The British Knight 
Errant. A tale in two volumes. Lond., printed 
for W. Lane, Leadenhall Street, 1790. 12mo., 


pp. 163 and 154”; and appended is the note, 

“The scene is laid at Launceston Castle.” I have 

been unable to trace a copy of this in the British 

Museum Library. Is there known to be oxe in 
? 


existence 


Bep lies, 


RESIDENCE OF MRS. SIDDONS IN 
PADDINGTON, 
(8" iii. 267, 396). 

Since making my inquiry on this subject I have 
carefully examined the Crace collection of maps 
and views in the British Museum, as well as every 
other available authority, with the view of satis- 
factorily determining the point at issue. Con- 
sidering that the building has only ore 
within little more than thirty years, it would not 
be supposed that the task would present much 
difficulty ; but the great extension of building in 
Bayswater and Westbourne within recent years, 
and the devastation committed by the Great 
Western Railway, render the identification of sites 
in those districts no easy matter. Another ele- 
ment of doubt consists in the frequent changes that 
have occurred in street nomenclature, of which I 
shall give an instance further on. 

The first question to determine seemed to be the 
site of Westbourne Manor House, in the vicinity 
of which the modern house known as Westbourne 
Place, of which Westbourne Farm was an append- 
age, was subsequently built. According to Lysons,* 
Westbourne Place was built by Isaac Ware, the 
architect, a little to the south of the old house, 
which was suffered to stand some years longer. 
After several changes of ownership, it became the 
property, in 1800, of Mr. Samuel Pepys Cockerell, 
who resided in it till his death in 1827. In the 
memoir of Ceckerell contained in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ the house is called Westbourne Lod 
but the fact that Westbourne Place was Cockerell’s 
residence is confirmed by J. T. Smith, in his 
* Nollekens and his Times,’ vol. ii. p. 209. Lysons 
goes on to say that “near Westbourne Place is an 
elegant cottage, the property of Mr. Cockerell, and 
for some years past the residence of Mrs. Siddons, 
who has expended a considerable sum upon its im- 
provement and decoration.” Campbell says that 
Mrs. Siddons came into occupation of the house in 
April, 1805, and she had therefore resided in it 
for six years when Lysons wrote in 1811. 

Gutch’s map of 1828, Bartlett and Batler’s map 
of 1834, and Lucas’s map of 1847, do not show 
Westbourne Place, but they agree in marking the 
site of Westbourne Manor House as lying to the 
north and slightly to the east of the second canal 
bridge on the Harrow Road. To the south of the 
large house is a smaller building, which I assume 
to be Mrs. Siddons’s residence, subsequently known 
as Desborough Lodge or Desborough Cottage. 

On Gutch’s map the term “ Desboroughs” is 
applied to two parcels of land lying north and 
south of the canal, and situated immediately to 


~®* © Environs of London,’ second edition, 1811, vol. ii. 
pt, ii, pp. 599, 600. 
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the eastward of the Manor House boundaries. 
The grounds of the Manor House were apparently 
comprised within the triangle of which the apex is 
the church of St. Mary Magdalene and the base 
the Harrow Road, Clarendon Street and Ciren- 
cester Street forming respectively the western and 
eastern sides. The “ Desboroughs” lay still fur- 
ther to the eastward, and Desborough Lodge must, 
I think, have occupied the site of a small street, 
or rather a cul-de-sac, which practically forms an | 
enclave of Cirencester Street, near the Harrow | 
Road, and is still known as Desborough Street. | 

The view that Mrs. Siddons’s residence lay on 
the northern or right-hand side of the Harrow | 
Road as you proceed to Harrow is confirmed by 
the facsimile of a letter from Charles Mathews, in 
my possession, dated ‘“‘ Westbourne Green, Aug. 21, 
1845,” at the bottom of which ie a rough sketch, 
indicating to a friend with whom an appointment 
had been made the whereabouts of the house, | 
which is called by Mathews “ Desborough Cottage.” 
To the left of the picture is a distant view of the 
church of Harrow-on-the-Hill, while to the right 
of the spectator the gables of the cottage appear 
above a belt of shrubs and trees which surmount 
the garden paslings. The mile-and-a-half stone 
from Tyburn Turnpike (no longer existing) is de- 
picted in the right foreground. It is clear from 
the sketch that the cottage was on the northern 
sid» of the main road. 

Mr. GriFFinHoore’s suggestion that Desborough 
Lodge may have been somewhere on the site of 
Desborough Place is not, I think, confirmed by the 
maps. On the earlier ones the site of Desborough 
Place and the adjacent streets is occupied by a 
portion of Westbourne Green, but in Lucas’s plan 
of 1847 the land is built over, and must have pre- 
sented much the same appearance as it does at 

esent. Hampden Street, Waverley Road, and 

rindley Street are clearly marked, but the whole 
of the present Marlborough Street is shown as 
Desborough Terrace. Subsequently the portion of 
this street which faces the railway was called Des- 
borough Place, and the remainder Marlborough 
Place. The whole has now been renamed Mar!l- 
borough Street, and Desborough Place has dis- 
appeared. Marlborough Street means nothing, 
whervas the original name of Desborough Terrace 
partook of the nature of a landmark in indicating 
the site of old Desborough House, which I 
judge from the maps must have been in existence | 
as late as 1834. Mr, Walford, in his ‘Old and New 
London,’ states that some vestiges of the old house 
are apparent in Desborough Place (now Marl- 
borough Street), but I have failed to find any. 

As Robins, in his ‘ Paddington, Past and Pre- 
sent,’ says that Desborough Lodge was in existence 
as late as 1853, it could not have been situated on 
the site of the block of houses ‘‘on the north side 
of the railway and east of Royal Osk Station,” 


which I have shown was built"over before 1847. 
The conclusion I huve arrived at is that West- 
bourne Farm, subsequently known as Desborough 
Lodge or Desborough Cottage, was situated at, or 
close to, the present Desborough Street, and that it 
could not have been destroyed to make room for the 
Great Western Railway, as Cunningham asserts. I 
must, however, in fairness state that this conclusion 
is to some extent based on two assumptions. The 
first is that Westbourne Place, the residence of 
Mr. Cockerell, was identical with the Westbourne 
Manor House of the maps. The second is that 
Westbourne Farm, the residence of Mrs. Siddons, 
was identical with Desborough Cottage, the re- 
sidence of Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris. 
Neither of these assumptions is proved, but I think 
the evidence is all in favour of their correctness. 
It is just possible that Westbourne Place was on 
the site of a large enclosed piece of land, with a 
house, marked as Westbourne Park upon the maps. 
This house was situated at the southern portion of 
Westbourne Green, to the westward of the present 
Porchester Road, on land now occupied by West- 
bourne Park Road and the adjacent thoroughfares, 
If this view is correct, Mrs. Siddons’s cottage may 
possibly have been swept away by the Great 
Western Railway ; but as all the authorities state 
that it was in close vicinity to the land now 
occupied by the Lock Hospital, I do not think it 
could have been so far distant as Westbourne Park, 
and I kave come across no evidence that corrobo- 
rates any view except that which I have accepted. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 


Desboroughs is marked on the plan of Padding- 
ton parish, 1838 (not 1828 as printed). I remem- 
ber the house where Madame Vestris lived being 
pointed out to me about the end of the forties. It 
lay a little off the Harrow Road (which here runs 
northwards), on the east side, on the south of the 
canal. Access to the house was by a carriage 
drive. The Lock Hospital is built on the north of 
the canal, and on the west side of the Harrow 
Road. Westbourne Manor House was on the 
opposite side of the Harrow Road to the hospital, 
and also beyond the canal. 

Copies of Mr. Gutch’s plan, and also a large 
plan of the district engraved for the now defunct 
Commissioners of Sewers for Westminster, &c., 
in 1840, can be seen at the library of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit 
Street, W. 

Which was the house or the houses named West- 
bourne Place ?—a property which belonged about 
1749 to Isaac Ware, architect, who erected his 
house with old materials brought from Lord 
Chesterfield’s house in May Fair (Lysons, ‘ En 
virone,’ 1795, iii. 330). It was bought by another 
architect, Samuel Pepys Cockerell, who was 
residing there in 1796. Was Westbourne Place 
the same as Westbourne Manor House ; or did it 
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apply to the portion called Desboroughs in this 
inquiry? Lysons does not mention the Manor 
House or Desboroughs, though he describes West- 
bourne Place. Wyartr ParworrTa. 


It is very kind of the Bayswater Chronicle, 1884, 
to ascribe to “a visitor” my remarks about the 
above house, which I well remember, and 
ry | the very words in which I describe it in 
‘Old and New London,’ comparing it to a “rural 
vicarage.” My friend Mr. Gairrinnoore will find 
a back-front view of the old house, with the poplar 
trees in sight at p. 216 of vol. v. (not vi.) of my 
work, and my description of it on pp. 214, 215. 
He will also see there what is said about Des- 
borough Place. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 


Innspruck §. ii. 81, 162, 211, 
221, 315, 349, 409, 491).—Since sending you my 
last note on this subject, I have rediscovered a kind 
of semi-official account of the history of Maxi- 
milian’s tomb by Dr. Schénherr, in vol. xi. of the 
der kunst-historischen Sammlungen 
des oesterreichischen Kaiserhouses’ (1890, pp. 140- 
26°). The account is extremely interesting and 
very elaborate, and is founded on original research 
among the various rich MS. collections of the 
imperial house of Austria. The author gives a list 
of the twenty-eight large statues surrounding the 
emperor’s tomb, supplying, professedly, the names 
of the persons whom they were intended to repre- 
sent from documentary sources, but unfortunately 
following too closely Baedeker’s list and without 
taking the least trouble to notice the heraldic 
devices on the shields, and consequently without 
attempting to explain the glaring discrepancies 
since pointed out in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

The names of the first seventeen statues agree 
with Dr. Woopwarp’s list, with the exception of 
No. 4, which is given as “ Duke Albrecht II., the 
Wise,” though the arms are those of an emperor. 
Then follow, after Kuniganda :— 

18. Eleanor of Portugal, mother of Maximilian. 

19. Mary of Burgundy, his first wife. 

20. Elizabeth of Hungary, wife of “ King” 
Albrecht IT. 

21. Godfrey of Bouillon. 

22. “ King” Albrecht I., in spite of the arms of 
Hungary. 

23. Frederic 1V., Dake of Austria and Count of 
Tyrol (‘‘ with the empty pockets ”). 

24, Leopold III., Duke of Austria. And omitting 
the next three, which are the same as in Dr. Woop- 
WARD’s list,— 

28. “ King” Albrecht II., though the arms are 
not those of an emperor. Photographic repro- 


ductions of a dozen of the large statues are given 
in the volume. That of Arthur is shown without 
a shield, and that of Philip the Good, of Burgundy 


France attached to it, just as Dr. Woonpwarp saw 
them in 1890. The shield of No. 18, however, 
correctly shows the arms of Portugal, and con- 
sequently Baedeker is right with regard to this 
lady. 

The author does not seem to have any doubt 
about it that No. 8 was meant for the Arthur of 
the legend. The tomb as originally designed was 
to be on a larger scale than the present one, and 
was to be surrounded by forty statues of the same 
dimensions as the present twenty-eight. Of the forty 
persons whom the statues were to represent, Maxi- 
milian claimed thirty-eight as belonging to his 
family circle, the two exceptions being the two 
illustrious knights represented by the pair of statues 
attributed to Vischer, namely, King Arthur of 
England and Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, 
who, according to the author, were merely invited 
guests. Of course, some modern genealogists 
would greatly reduce the number of Maximilian’s 
ancestors ; but we must not forget the fact that 
genealogists at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were not so strict as those of our days, and 
hence the many imaginary pedigrees which have 
been prepared for Maximilian, and are preserved 
in the imperial archives, must be viewed in the 
spirit of the old emperor's times. Some of these 
pedigrees, notably those illustrated by the “ old 
masters,” have been published in past volumes of 
the ‘Jahrbuch.’ They show numerous princes 
with shields charged with a lion rampant and 
others quartering the three batrachia with the three 
fleurs-de-lys. Dr. Woopwarp calls the former 
frogs ; but were they not really meant for toads 
(crapauds) ? 

The author publishes also reproductions of some 
designs for statues prepared by Gilg Sesselschreiber, 
the artist of several statues in the group, and by 
others. One of these sketches (not carried out) 
represents the English hero-king holding a shield 
charged with the arms of France and England 
quarterly, and on a shield of pretence a lion 
rampant, probably meant for Hapsburg, as the 
sketch bears the inscription, “‘ Kuenig Artus zu 
Eongellandt, Grave zu Habspurg.” This proves 
beyond doubt that the artist meant to represent 
the King Artus of the legend, and that he was 
under the impression that Arthur of Caerleon was 
a Count of Hapsburg and an ancestor of Maxi- 
milian. Another drawing shows a design for a 
statue of Bianca Maria. The arms assigned to 
her are a quartered shield, with an eagle displayed 
in the first and last, and the Visconti guivre in the 
intermediate quarters and on an inescutcheon a 
cross argent (?). 

As regards the shield of statue No. 28, I have 
already stated in a previous note that history 
knows only one Albert, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia. As he was also King of the Romans, 


(No, 14), has the quartered shield of England and 


there is not the slightest doubt that he is repre- 
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sented by statue No. 22. But if we removed the 
shield from No. 28 there would be some difficulty 
in finding a rightful owner for it among the persons 
represented by the otber statues in the group. 
Hence I would suggest that it was intended either 
for Elizabeth of Hungary (No. 20) or more pro- 
bably for an effigy of her son, Ladislaus V., which 
was to be included in the group and was actually 
cast, but condemned and not set up in the group. 
The design of the coat armour of the figure was 
considered too poor, and, owing probably to the 
sluggishness of the metal, the statue came out of 
the mould full of holes. Of course I do not mean 
to infer that the arms as depicted on the shield 
attached to No. 28 were ever borne by either 
Elizabeth or her sop. 

One more example to show how the artists 
employed by Maximilian and his executors treated 
heraldry. One of the forty statues included in the 
original design was to be that of King Stephen I., 
the Saint, of Hungary, for which a sketch was pre- 
pared by Christopher Amberger. The drawing is 
reproduced in the ‘ Jahrbuch,’ and shows the king 
with a shield: Quarterly, 1 and 4, barry of eight, 
2 and 3, atriple mount surmounted by a patri- 
archal cross. Stephen reigned from 1000 to 1038, 
and, of course, so far as we know, bad no coat of arms. 
There are important documents extant of the reign 
of one of his successors, Béla II]. (1173-1196), on 
which the royal seal is still without the slightest trace 
of any heraldic device. The oldest representation 
of the arms of Hungary appears on a deed of King 
Imre (Emericus) of the year 1202; it shows barry of 
nine, gules and argent, the four upper strips of the 
field either being charged with nine lions passant 
(three, three, two, one), or probably only diapered 
and the diapering mistaken for lions. The oldest 
known use of the patriarchal cross as an heraldic 
device dates from the year 1243, but the arms 
barry of eight quartered with the patriarchal cross 
surmounting the triple mount, as shown by the 
artist, according to our present knowledge, were 
not borne by any king before Ladislaus V., who 
reigned from 1440 to 1457, that is more than four 
centuries after the death of Stephen I. 

One interesting item of information in Dr. Schon- 
herr’s account is that Artbur’s and Theodoric’s 
statues, after being cast in 1513, were pawned, and 
remained in pawn for some years until the Imperial 
Exchequer could find money to os. 


“Canary Birp,” an Orprosrious Term 
S. i. 109, 198, 339; ii. 378, 433; iii. 395). —The John 
Udal referred to by Sutcliffe in 1592 is said to have 
been the worthy whom James I. complimented at 
the expense of all contemporary European scholars; 
nevertheless, Sutcliffe was pleased to characterize 
him as “a man utterly unlearned and very factious.” 
He was a Cantab, who graduated from Trinity, 
though he began his iate career as a sizar at 


Christ’s. He became a minister at Kingston-on- 
Thames, but having got into trouble, from alleged 
complicity with the Martinists, he was silenced 
there, and being invited to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
lived and laboured in that town for something 
like a year. ‘ Diotrephes’ and ‘A Demonstration 
of Discipline’ are attributed to his pen. Udal 
was summoned back to London to answer for his 
opinions, was committed to prison, and, at one 
time, condemned to execution ; he was, however, 
spared to die the natural death of a broken heart 
in the Marshalsea, in 1592 or 1593. Thomas 
Cartwright, who has been called “the head and 
most learned” of the early Puritans, was for a 
while his fellow captive. 

The full title of my libel, or libellus, is as follows: 

An Anewere to a Certaine Libel Supplicatorie, or rather 

Diffamatory, and also to Certaine Calumnious Articles, 
and Interrogatories, both printed and scattered in secret 
corners to the slaunder of the Ecclesiastical! state, and 
put forth vnder the name and title of a Petition directed 
to her Maiestie: Wherein not onely the friuolous dis- 
course of the Petitioner is refuted, but also the accusa- 
tion against the Disciplinarians his clyents iustified, and 
the slaunderous cauils at the present gouernment dis- 
ciphered by Mathew Sutcliffe. 
I fear me I was wrong in writing aforetime as 
though this work had been specially evoked by the 
publications of Udal and Cartwright, for great is 
the mystery of the Marprelate business, and I am 
not its soothsayer. Some former owner of my 
copy, who I naturally concluded was better in- 
formed than myself, wrote “ Sutcliffe’s Ans™ to 
Udal and Cartwright” on the fly-leaf opposite the 
title-page, and I too rashly accepted his conclusion. 
Udal and Cartwright do, indeed, receive ugly 
rubs from Sutcliffe, but they are only two out of 
many whom he attempts to chastise; and unless 
they wrote the ‘Certaine Libel,’ the authorship of 
which is hidden from me, ‘An Answere’ cannot 
have been mainly addressed to them. Sutcliffe 
assumes no manner of doubt touching its origin. 
He says :— 

“ The writer of this Libel is wel knowen; I would he 
80 well knewe himselfe. His bedlem fits also, and helpers 
he had in his writing, are knowen.”’"—P. 104. 

“A very undecent thing it seemeth to me, that a man 
not conuersant in studie of diuinitie should teach 
diuines, that a disordered companion should controll 
gouernors, and lawes: that a mn lately distracted of 
his wit should teach law and order, neither knowing 
order, nor lawe.”—Preface, B 3. 

I do not know to which member of the early 
Puritan party such innuendoes best applied. Cop- 
pinger was somewhat of an enthusiast, and believed 
that the Holy Spirit gave him many strange direc- 
tions (Bancroft’s ‘Dangerous Positions,’ p. 144, 
&c.); but I am not aware that the cause was 
indebted to him for any literary support. Henry 
Nicholas, of the ‘‘ Family of Love,” must have had 
a screw loose somewhere, and I have wondered if, 
in 1592, Sutcliffe thought he had him to deal witb, 
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since towards the end of the preface he is suddenly 
referred to in this manner :— 

“H, Nicholas hath painted his book with quotations, 
as fullas T. C, be vseth the same stile and seemeth to 
have the same erronious spirit.” 

Other senses in which the passage might be taken 
are not hidden from me. 

There may be some plain statement as to the 
authorship of a ‘Certaine Libel’ in Sutcliffe’s later 
* Answer,’ that to Job Throkmorton, in 1595. 
This work I know only from the excerpts given 
in ‘An Introductory Sketch to the Martin Mar- 
prelate Controversy’ (Arber), and they do not 
satisfy my curiosity. “John Penry, say I, John 
Udall, John Field ; all Johns: and Job Throk- 
morton ; all concurred in making Martin,” wrote 
Sutcliffe; but many pens, not leagued with theirs, 
yet moved in sympathy. 

I feel sure that my snippets will provoke rather 
than satiate the Fijian appetite. I am sorry to 
offer a mess so innutritious. 

Let me end with a note and a query. I note 
that the Rev. Mathew Sutcliffe exclaims, “A 
bloudie fault,” when he meets the complaint, 
“The Curate must tolle a Bell: yet doeth not he, 
but the Sexten” (p. 118); and I must ask for an 
explanation of the words italicized below: “The 
stile is like John Bels song of Couentrie, the sen- 
tences hang together like /enten deames.” 

Sr. Swirarn. 

[A communication concerning Nicholas Udal, recently 
received from a valued contributor, but, on account of 
its crudity of language, suppressed, shows that he 
pleaded guilty to a shameful offence. } 


Lapy or THE Bepcuamper (8 §, iii. 247, 
355, 392).—I also have tried hard, in going through 
the Close Rolls and Wardrobe Rolls, to find any 
hint, even the slightest implication, of relationship 
between Geoffrey and Thomas Chaucer, and have 
entirely failed. 

When one of the queen’s ladies is mentioned on 
the Rolls, she is (if 1 rightly remember, invariably) 
styled either “domina de camera Regine” (which 
very rarely occurs), “domicella camere Regine,” 
or “domicella Regine.” Philippa Chaucer is 
always styled “domicella camere,” but Philippa 
Pycard is always “ domicella Reginw.” The ladies 
pensioned on Queen Philippa’s death in 1369 
(Patent Roll, 43 Edw. IIL, part ii.) were the 
“ domicelle Reginw ” only; and neither the name 
of Philippa Chaucer nor that of Alice Perrers 
appears on this list, while Philippa Pycard is there. 
I am very glad to find that my convictions respect- 
ing Philippa Chaucer are backed by so high an 
authority as Pror. Sxeat. That Chaucer was 
her maiden name I never could believe. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Samprers (8 §, iii. 327).—As I have before 
mentioned (8 §, ii. 91), I possess a very old 


sampler, worked by my grandmother’s great-grand- 
mother, in 1718, and I do not recollect ever having 
seen one of an earlier date, though doubtless there 
are such in existence. Mr. Tver asks, ‘“‘ Where 
are some good typical examples to be seen?” 
and I can only say that, if he ever finds himself in 
this neighbourhood, I shall be very happy to show 
him mine. It is in excellent condition, and, as I 
wrote in the above reply, the colours are not at all 
faded and might almost have been worked in 
yesterday. 

As regards ‘‘ the earliest known child’s sampler 
with a date,” an answer is scarcely likely to be 
arrived at, though, as I say, I have never seen an 
earlier dated one than my own. But that they go 
back to the Middle Ages there can be little doubt, 
and certainly to the time of Elizabeth. In the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ (III. ii.), Helena 
exclaims to Hermia,— 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our neelds created both one flower, 

Both on one sampler,— 
which opens up a new question, viz., Was it the 
custom—as Shakespeare, who observed everything, 
hints—for more than one girl to work upon one 
sampler? Has, in fact, any one ever seen a 
sampler signed by two workers ? 

Jxo, 
Barnes Common, S8.W. 


I have a dated sampler as old as any dated 
sampler previously described. It is worked in 
variously coloured silks on fine canvas, twenty and 
a half inches long by eight and three-quarter inches 
broad. The inscriptions are :— 

“ Learning is a presiovs thing it doth both grace and 
vertve bring, it is more rare then chains of gold the 
worth of it cannot be told. Avoid all ill companny and 
sloth by which to ruing yovth is brovght, chvse still to 
walk in vertveove ways dovbtles to honovr it will the 
raise, Vertve honovr and renovn doth the ingenioves 


lady crown. 
Hannah Clifton, 1704. 

Riches have wings and flee away bvt learning...... 

The sampler has not been finished. The alphabet 
occurs before the first sentence and also after it, with 
numerals 1-8 to fill up a line ; and numerals 1-30 
occur after the date. There are only letters and 
numbers worked upon it interlined, and not objects 
of any kind. G. D. Lume. 


If Mr. Tvusr is “ going in” for samplers, the fol- 
lowing may be useful to him. It is a foot-note on 
p. 9 of Sir Arthur Mitchell’s interesting work 
entitled ‘The Past in the Present. hat is 
Civilization ?’ (Edinburgh, David Douglas, 1880.) 

“Dr. George W. Balfour has furnished me with an 
interesting illustration of the dying out of a practice by 
a process of degradation. It is supplied by the Sampler, 
which was worked by nearly every little girl in the 
country forty years ago and for a hundred years and 
more before that time, but which is now rarely, if 


” 


ever, worked by anyone. Dr, Balfour bas given me five 
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of these samplers—the work of five generations of ladies 

in one family. They are all dated at the time of working 

them; but no one need consult the dates in order to 

arrange them according toage. The oldest shows by far | 
the most careful work and the best taste. As they come | 
down to the latest they get ruder and ruder, till we | 
reach those wonderful tubs with inconceivable fruit-trees | 
or flowers in them, or those still more wonderful and 

less conceivable peacocks, worked with coarse thread on 

coarse canvas, and not in any respect superior, either in 

taste or execution, to the paintings or sculpturing of the | 
lowest savages we know. All the young ladies who 
worked these five samplers belonged to a chain of families 
living in »ffluence — | refinement, and it was assuredly 
not a want of culture or taste which gave origin to those 
marvellous birds and decorative borders in the later of 
them, for the parents of some of the workers were among 
the appreciators and patrons of Raeburn. Sampler-work 
was a practice dying out, and death came to it in the 
usual way, by a process of degradation. This is the 
whole explanation.” 


W. E. Witsox. | 


Worss or Atrrep (8" §. iii. 347, 438). 
—In answer to the question asked by Ap Lisram, 
the Jubilee edition of the whole works of King 
Alfred was published in two volumes. The first 
volume was published by J. F. Smith & Co.,| 
Oxford and Cambridge, 1852, the second by Bos- | 
worth & Harrison, 215, Regent Street, London, | 
1858. This edition is in modern English. It 
does not contain the whole of Alfred’s works, not- 
withstanding what is said on the title-page. On 
the other hand, it contains much which is now 
not to be hie. A. L. 


Trouts S. iii. 366, 416).—The plural | 
trowtis occurs in Barbour’s ‘ Bruce,’ ii. 577; the 
reference is duly given in Stratmann. The date 
of the ‘ Bruce’ is 1375, 4. e., 241 years earlier than 
Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘Scornful Lady,’ and 
nearly 400 years earlier than the birth of Sir 
Walter Scott. This shows how easy it is to “go 
one better” in questions as to English usage. 

Watrter W. Skeart. 


“One trut’, 6d.; one trutes, 12d.; trues et 
barbell’, per cena, 8d.” (Wardrobe Account, 31/14, 
Q.R., 1322-3). ‘‘Treute” (Ibid., 24/2, 1324-5). 
“1 panel p’ls et crabb’, 23 Rugects, et 3 Troghtes, 
lls. 6d.” (Ibid., 62/7, 1344-47). “6 trughtes, 
2s. 6d. : 4 trughtes, 20d.” (Ibid., 95/5, 1383-4). 
This Roll has been calendared as that of “some | 
distinguished person.” The internal evidence | 
leaves no doubt that this distinguished person was | 
the Bishop of Ely, who in 1383-4 was Thomas de | 
Arundel, afterwards Archbishop of York and | 
Canterbury. ‘‘To Richard Selleston of Mans- 
field, presenting the King with Troughtrs, 6s. 8d.” 
(Ibid. , 68/4, 1405-7). HERMENTRUDE. 


I am able to give an earlier instance of the 
= form of trout than that which is quoted by 
r. Watter B. Kixosrorp. Shakespeare has 


| (Boutell and Aveling). 


| wich, 


used the form in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ which 


play Fleay says is ‘‘ generally and rightly dated 
1603” :— 
“ Mrs. Overdone. But what’s his offence? 
“ Pompey. Groping for trouts in a 
» 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Heratpic Castre (8* iii. 347).—In modern 
heraldry a castle is represented witb not fewer than 
two towers, connected with a wall and gateway 
More than this number 
are called “a castle triple-towered,” or a castle 
with four towers, which is always blazoned in 
perspective. Cussans’s ‘ Heraldry’ describes ‘‘a 
castle” as an embattled fortress, ‘‘on which are 
commonly placed three towers.” Clark and 
Wormull give the same description, and all give 
‘*a tower” as a single turret and as a different 
charge. 

Guilliam (the edition of 1638) contradicts him- 

self, for he says 
“when the architecture extendeth itself over all the 
field from one side of the Escocheon to the other, then 
must it be named a castle, but if it be thus Turretted 
and environed by the Field, then must it be blazoned ‘a 
Tower triple-tow’red.’” 
But in his examples he gives in the arms of 
Castillion a lion rampant, “a castle in the dexter 
point,” and the woodcut gives a simple tower. In 
our own arms we bear (as a modern augmentation 
on the grant of a peerage) on the original canton 
‘a castle triple towered” for the Castle of Nor- 
B. Frorsnce 


A tower in heraldry correctly figures a castle. 
Three towers would be a castle triple towered. 
Georcr CLULOW. 


When there are three towers the more correct 
blazon would be “‘ triple towered.” Thus in Fife 
we find Gules, a castle triple towered argent, 
masoned sable, for the Abbey of Lindores. 

Grorce 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


According to ‘ The Glossary of Heraldry ’ (Par- 
ker, Oxford, 1847), the word “castle,” used alone, 
generally signifies :either a single tower or two 
towers with a gate between them ; a castle triple 
towered being a tower with three turrets thereon, 
such as occurs in the arms of Castile. The same 
authority adds, amongst other varieties are trian- 
gular and square castles seen in perspective, and 
castles extending all across the field, the turrets 
being often domed. J. Bacyat. 

Water Orton. 


“Tue Babies IN THE EYES” (8 iii. 181, 
413).—The following quotation from Wycherley’s 
comedy of ‘The Plain Dealer,’ IV.i., gives great 
force to, if it does not completely prove, Mr. 
argument regarding the true inter- 
pretation to be placed on the expression “ babies 
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in the eyes.” Fidelia, in a conversation with 
Manly, the whole of which need not be quoted, 
says :— 

“ Pray, have you a care of gloating eyes; for he that 
loves to gaze upon ‘em, will find at last a thousand fools 
and cuckolds in ‘em instead of cupids.” 


W. F. Parpgavx. 


When I was a child “ babies” was a common 
nursery term for pictures in books. “ Shall we look 
at the babbies ?” was nurse’s way of introducing a 
fresh book. The same name was given to the tiny 
figures of people seen in the eyes. This refers to 
over half a century ago. CuEvron. 


Tancte Provers (8 iii. 265).—The proverb 
to which there is reference is much earlier than 
1664, though perhaps that is merely a quotation of 
it. It is to be met with in the form below in Villa 
Nova’s commentary on ‘Schola Salernitana’ as 

Post coonam stabis, aut passus mille meabis. 


imen Sanitatis Salernitanum ’ 
(Oxf., 1830, p. 156). 


Compare 


As men 
Do walk a mile, women should talk an hour 
After supper, ’tis their exercise 
Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘ Philaster,’ 1620 ; 
* Works,’ i. 240. 
The lines were not part of the original ‘Schola 
Salerni’ (see p. 151, u.s.). Ep. MaksHAtt. 


“Squin” (8 iii. 166, 299).—The pecten is 
mentioned as a dainty fish by Horace (‘Sat.,’ 
ii iv. 34): “Pectinibus patulis jactat se molle 
Tarentum.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 


Lost or Suspenpep Memory (8"* iii. 389). — 
Many instances of failure of memory are recorded 
in All the Year Round, Second Series, vi. 365 ; 
xi. 464. Nearly fifty years ago I was acquainted 
with a young man who, from an accidental injury 
to the brain, entirely lost all memory of the past, 
and, from being a cadet on board H.M. ship Ex- 
cellent, was obliged to be taught his alphabet. 

Everarp Home Coveman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Mr. Hooper should read the marvellous history 
of the Rev. Eleazar Williams—otherwise Louis 
XVII.—which all tarns upon a recovery of memory. 
I believe there is a modern reprint of the book. 

Eowarp H. Marsnwatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Torems in THE Britisa Army (8" §. iii. 407). 
—The 6th (Royal Warwickshire) bear the badge 
of the antelope. Its origin is uncertain, but some 
authorities have suggested that the figure of an 
antelope was on one of the standards captured by 
this regiment at Saragossa, and by them presented 
to Queen Anne. When quartered at the Tower, 


lope, which marched with them on parade, led by 
a silver chain. A. G. B, 
The 4th Battalion Beds Regiment (Herts 
Militia) had, up to a few years ago, a stag to pre- } 
cede them. It either injured or killed a man, and 
had to be destroyed. Since then the custom has 
been discontinued. 
H. Posttetawarre 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Days HATH SepremseR” §. iii. 
245).—The following rhyme (first printed, I believe, 
in 1571) may be found in Grafton’s ‘ Abridgement 
of the Chronicles of Eaglande...... 1572,’ sig. Ff. ii. 
verso :— 

Thirty dayes hath Nouember, 
Aprill, lune & September. 
February bath xxviij. alone, 
And all the rest have xxxi. 
Five years later (1577) it appears in Harrison’s 
‘ England,’ with one or two trivial changes and the - 
addition of the line— 3 
But in the leape you must ad one. 
That the version with September in the first line 
was current by 1601 is evidenced by a passage in 
‘The Return from Parnassus,’ written in that year 
(LIL. i., p. 37 of Arber’s ed.) :— 
“S. Rad. How many dayes hath September? 
“Im. Aprill, lune and Nouember, February hath 28. 
alone and all the rest hath 30 and one. 
“§. Rad. Very learnedly in good faith, he hath also a 
smacke in poetry.” 
Our continental neighbours have been no less 
appreciative than ourselves of the utility of this 
mnemonic canon. An old Italian version is included 
in Giusti’s ‘ Proverbi Toscani,’ art. “ Meteorologia,” 
&e.:— 
Trenta di ha novembre, april, giugno e settembre ; 
Di ventotto ce n’é uno : tutto gli altri n’han trentuno. 
I can give no date for this; but the following 
French version is from a book published in 1664, 
* Proverbes en Rimes,’ ii. 311:— 
Trente ont les Mois de Nouembre, 
Avril & Iuin & Septembre; 
Et vingt-huit jours en a vn, 
Tous les autres en ont trente-vn. 
Comment on the stupid blunder denounced by 
your correspondent would be a waste of your space. 
F. Apams. 


on Catvinxism S. iii. 428).—Mr. 
Femina will find the rhyme relating to this in an 
early sermon of C. I. Spurgeon, on ‘ Calvin and 
Calvinism,’ published early in the sixties. 

T. R. 


67, Trinity Road, Wood Green. 


Sir Taomas Pare Knr. (8 iii. 
369).—He joined the 2nd or Royal North British 
Regiment of Dragoons as cornet, July 21, 1795; 
was promoted a lieutenant, Aug. 13, 1796 ; captain, 
Oct. 18, 1798; major, April 4, 1808 ; lieutenant- 


some years ago, the Warwickshire had a pet ante- 
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colonel in the army, June 4, 1814; and lieutenant- 
colonel commanding the above-named regiment, 
Oct. 11, 1821. He served in that distinguished 
corps at the Battle of Waterloo, where he sustained 
& severe wound in the knee. Upon the visit of 
George [V. to Scotland in 1822, Fieut.-Col. Han- 
kin, then in command of the regiment there, re- 
ceived, at Holyrood House, on Aug. 22, the honour 
of knighthood. He was twice married, first to the 
only daughter of Capt. John Reade, of the 25th 
iment, who died within a year after their union ; 
and secondly, to Miss Margetts, of Huntingdon- 
shire, who survived him. Sir Thomas died at the 
Cavalry Barracks in Norwich, Oct, 26, 1825, aged 
fifty-nine, and was buried in Norwich Cathedral. 
The name of Hankin is of frequent occurrence in 
the parish registers of Ashwell, Baldock, and San- 
don, Hertfordshire. Daniet Hirwe 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Barcriay’s ‘ Encuisn Dictionary’ 8. iii. 
428).— The ‘Complete and Universal English 
Dictionary’ was by the Rev. James Barclay. The 
first edition was published in quarto in 1774; see 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s ‘ Chronological Notices of 
the Dictionaries of the English Language,’ in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society for 1365. 
G. L. Aprerson. 
Wimbledon. 


Kitsvrw We ts (8" §. iii. 167, 435).—C. A. O. 
may be referred to ‘Old and New London,’ vol. v. 
245, 246, where Mr. Walford gives quotations 
rom the ‘ Kilburn Almanac,’ Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth, Mr. Richard Owen Cambridge, and the 
Public Advertiser of 1773. Mvs Ursanvs. 


Grorce Exior (8 §. iii. 307, 352).—An old 
acquaintance kindly points out a mistake of mine 
with regard to the date of George Eliot’s first pub- 
lication of verse. ‘The Spanish Gypsy’ ap 
in 1868, and had, therefore, precedence of ‘ Jubal.’ 
I am sure the distinction in the article I remember 
was between verse and prose, not, as Mr. Mar- 
SHALL suggests, between verse and poetry. Cer- 
tain passages from the novels were taken, and it 
was shown that they easily could be read in metre. 
An article came out a little time ago, treating 
— from ‘ Lorna Doone’ in a similar way, as 

iemonstration of the fact that Mr, Blackmore’s 
prose might be considered poetry in the technical 
sense. E. H. Hickey. 

Hampstead. 


The article for which Miss Hickey inquires 
certainly appeared before any of George Eliot’s 
I it but cannot, for the 

e of me, remember in what magazine it was pub- 
lished. 0.0. B. 


May-par §. iii, 427).—I suppose cattha 
in this note is a misprint for caltha, and that the 


flower referred to is the Caltha palustris. And I 
am curious to know why it is wrong to call this 
flower the marsh-marygold. It has been so called 
since Lyte’s time at least, and the name has the 
stamp of Tennyson’s approval in one of bis finest 
descriptive lines :— 

The wild Marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps and 

hollows gray. 

For anything I know it has as good a right to 
the name as the garden marigold (Calendula 
officinalis). It does not, however, appear to be 
referred to by Shakespeare, and it is almost cer- 
tainly not his ‘‘ cuckoo-bud of yellow bue.” In the 
first place, it blooms some weeks before the cuckoo 
comes (I gathered a quantity this year in the first 
week of April); and in the second it is hardly a 
meadow flower. We have heaps of it along our 
drains and ditches, where it makes a gallant show; 
but it is almost entirely confined to them. Mrs, 
WuitE says that elsewhere Shakespeare speaks of 
the crowfoot. Does she mean the crow-flower—a 
very different thing? Shakespeare, unless I am 
mistaken, never mentions the crowfoot; but I have 
little doubt that he refers to it in the passage Mrs. 
Wuitr is inclined to apply to the marsh-marigold. 
His crow-flower is our ragged robin, of which 
Gerarde says that it “serves for garlands and 
crowns ”"—as it did for poor Ophelia. ©. C. B. 


Why does Mas. C. A. Waite say of the bright 
Caltha palustris that it is wrongly named marsb- 
marygold? The name caltha is said to be derived 
on a cup. James Hooper. 

0) 


Tae Pors’s Gotpen Rose (8 iii. 343).— 
The following paseages on this subject may interest 
some of your ers :— 


“ On the fourth Sunday in Lent, which falls in spring, 
the Pope, dreseed in white, consecrated on the altar of a 
chapel adorned with roses, in the presence of the College 
of Cardinals, a golden rose, which was afterwards pre- 
sented as ensuring a blessing to princes and princesses, 
and even to churches and towns. The Pope dipped the 
rose in balsam, sprinkled it with holy water and incense, 
and prayed to Christ as the Flower of the field and the 
Lily of the valley, Shortly before the Reformation, 
Frederic the Wise, Elector of Saxony, received the 
Golden Rose, and in our time it has been bestowed on 
the ill-fated Empress Charlotte of Mexico, and the pious 
Isabella II. of Spain. Notes relating to this peculiar 
custom may be found as far back as the eleventh century, 
when Leo [X. was Pope; but its origin is evidently con- 
nected with the ancient Roman conception of the rose as 
the symbol both of life and of perishableness, which in 
the hand of a conqueror expressed not only his glory and 
his joy, but also his mortality and humility.”—Victor 
Hehn, ‘ Wanderings of Plants and Animals,’ ed. by J. 8. 
Stallybrass, 1885, pp. 193-4. 

“The Rosa Aurea, which is of pure gold inraught with 
rubies and other gems, is solemnly blessed by the Pope 
on Laelare, Mid-Lent Sunday, as an emblem of Christ, 
who is ‘ the flower of the field and the lily of the valley,’ 
and as asign of the joy of the church triumphant and 
militant in Him. The rose is sent to Catholic sovereigns, 
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states or cities, as a pledge of Christian joy and hope of 
Heaven, Henry VI., Henry VIII, and Queen Mary 
his daughter, are among the crowned heads who have 
received it.”—Hettinger, ‘Dante's Divina Commedia,’ 
Bowden's translation, p. 220 
In the Tablet of Oct. 6, 1888, there is a learned 
and interesting paper on the golden rose. I have 
also a note that the golden rose is mentioned in 
Dr. Ludwig Pastor’s ‘Lives of Popes from the 
Close of the Middle Ages,’ edited by F. J. Antro- 
bus, vol. i. p. 220. 
As I am writing concerning the symbolism of 
the rose, I am reminded to ask where the following 
e occurs: “‘Quee est ista, speciosa sicut 
columba quasi rosa plantata super rivos aquarum.” 
ASTARTE. 


It should, in fairness, be mentioned that for 
most of her interesting antiquarian statements, 
Mrs. C. A. Wuire is indebted to an article on the 
same subject by the learned and venerable founder 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ Mr. W. J. Tuoms, published in the 
first volume of the Shilling oo 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, 


On Rose Sunday, it may be noted, in addition to 
the blessing of the golden rose by the Pope, vestments 
of a rose colour, or reddish brown, are worn by the 
officiants at high mass, instead of the purple 
vestments ordinarily used in Lent. The deacon 
and sub-deacon of the mass also wear dalmatice, 
flowers are allowed, and the o may be played 
at mass and office, all of which are prohibited on 
other Lenten Sundays. The same relaxations are 
permitted on the third Sunday in Advent, some- 
times called Rose Sunday in Advent. 


Greorce Ancous. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Rosert Montcomery Martin (8" §S. iii, 408). 
—There is an account of this author and his 
voluminous writings to be found in Allibone’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ but neither the date of his birth or death 
is inserted. His first production is dated 1832. 
He wrote chiefly upon the colonies and colonial 
life, and very high praise is awarded to his writings 
in several leading periodicals which are mentioned. 

In the ‘Cradle of the Twin Giants Science and 
History’ (vol. ii. p. 117), by the Rev. Henry 
Christmas, M.A.,a remarkable story is quoted of 
the discovery of a murder in New South Wales 
by a spectral appearance. This is said to be taken 
from the ‘History of Australia,’ p. 130, by Mr. 
Montgomery Martin, and Mr. Christmas calls it 
“one of the latest and one of the best of stories” 
concerning crimes discovered by apparitions. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


I am surprised that it is not intended to include 
’s name in the ‘Dict. of Nat. Biography’ 
(see Athen., April, 1891, p. 536), considering that, 


in addition to the two works named by the British 
Vice-consul at Ciaudad Bolivar, he was the author 
of ‘Ireland Past and Present,’ ‘Statistics of the 
British Colonies,’ ‘ Taxation of the British Empire,’ 
‘China, Political, Commerical, &c.,’ 2 vols., 
‘ History of Eastern India,’ 3 vols., ‘ Hudson’s Bay 
Territories and Vancouver's Island,’ ‘State of the 
Tea Trade in England,’ and many others. No 
notice of his death bas appeared in the Atheneum. 
Everar> Home Cotemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


See ‘ Men of the Time,’ ed. 1868, I fancy that 
his life was not prosperous, E. H. M. 
Hastings. 


How To REMOVE VarnisH (8 §, iii. 428).— 
French polish is a kind of varnish, as it is shellac 
dissolved in spirits of wine ; and all varnishes are 
solutions of resin of some kind in oil, turpentine 
oralcohol, Hence spirits of wine will remove any 
kind of varnish ; wood naphtha will do it more 
readily, but its smell is very offensive. Methylated 
spirits of wine is spirits of wine with a little wood 
naphtha added, to make it undrinkable, to save 
duty. L. L. K. 


H. M. Lt. might try with chloroform. 
Harotp Matet, Colonel. 


Tue Ceraisus AND THE Ixissvs (8" §. iii. 303, 
396).—It can scarcely be doubted that in the 
passage of ‘The Excursion’ Wordsworth meant 
the Athenian Cephisus. But Mr. Boucnizr may 
take comfort. It has but a short course. A walk 
of eight miles or so would take the votary and his 
father to the head waters; and there they might 
find a “crystal lymph,” not yet ‘‘ vaseuse,” to 
“refresh the lip.” The Phocian Cephisus is largely 
fed by, if it may not be said to find its source in, two 
most glorious springs of bursting pellucid water, 
called now-a-days ané- and katé-Agoriani, which 
come forth from the west side of Parnassus. How 
Wordsworth would have rejoiced in them! “ Fies 
nobilium tu quoque fontium,” he might have said, 
if he had seen them. However, the outlets of 
Parnassian water bave been changed, I believe, in 
the course of time by the action of earthquakes. 
If Apollo were now to visit Delphi, so far from 
laving his loosened locks in the pure dew of Casta- 
lia, he would scarce find enough to wet his tooth- 
brush. He would surely be off to the Agoriani 
springs. C. B. 


Vavucuan anv Dopwett (8" §. i. 209, 453).— 
Doubtless R. D. has seen the extracts from the 
parish registers of Shottesbrooke, in Berkshire, 

inted in the Genealogist, vol. vii., giving at 
east four generations of the Dodwell family. Can 
R. D. say where Henry Dodwell was born in 1641? 
There appear to have been families of Dodwell in 


the county Roscommon, at Sevenhampton, Dowdes- 
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well, &c., in Gloucestershire ; at Souldern, in Ox- 
fordshire; at Waddesden, Long Crenden, &c., in 
Buckinghamshire ; at Bedford ; in Surrey, and in 
other parts. Can R. D. give me pedigrees of 
any of the families of Dodwell of these or of any 
other places ? 
Reoiatp Stewart Boppiyetoy. 
15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


Rev. Henry Apams, M.A. (1764-1839) (8 
S. iii. 387, 417).—He matriculated from Wadham 
College, Oxford, Nov. 28, 1785, «et. twenty-one, 
asthe son of Henry Adams, of Buckler’s Hard, 
Hants, gent., and graduated B.A. June 12, 1789, 
proceeding M.A. on Dec. 17, 1794 (Foster's 
“Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1715-1886, i. 6). His 
death is thus recorded in Gent. Mag., July, 1839, 
New Series, vol. xii. p. 95:— 

“April 27. At Beaulieu, Hants, aged 74, the Rev- 
Henry Adams, for forty-nine years Chaplain of that 
place, and Chaplain to Lord Viscount Montagu, and for 
forty-one years Vicar of Hatch Beauchamp.” 

Mr. Adams does not appear to have joined the 
ranks of authors. Dasiet Hipwew. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“ A FLY ON THE cornPoRAL” ii. 147; 
iii, 298, 416).—Has not the meaning of the word 
“corporal” been misunderstood by your corre- 
spondents? Is not the allusion to the “ corporale,” 
which Bailey thus explains 

“A Communion Cloth used in the Church of Rome, 
being a square Piece of Linen on which the Chslice and 
Host are placed by the Priest who officiates at Muss.” 

The presence of a fly thereon would be regarded 
as desecration. F. C. Birgseck Terry. 


Hewcuman (7™ §. ii. 246, 298, 336, 469 ; iii. 
31, 150, 211, 310, 482; 8" S. iii, 194, 389).— 
The word is older than 1415. I: occurs in 1400, 
“Henxtmen Domine” (Wardrobe Account, 2 
Hen. LV., 95/30, Q.R.) ; 1378-9, “‘ Hans Wynsele, 
henxsman Regis ” (ibid., 43/2, Q.R.). Henchmen 
are mentioned in connexion with two queens, 
Katherine of France (ibid., Enrolments of Ex- 
chequer, Roll 12, fol. 11, L.T.R.) and Marguerite 
of Anjou (ibid., fol. 39, dorso). 

MENTRUDE. 

Misstno Portraits (8 S. ii. 366).—The por- 
trait of the Rev. Andrew Kinsmann, of Plymouth, 
referred to by Mr. Wittiamson, hangs in the 
dining-room of Mr. John Guise Kinsman, 3, St. 
George's Terrace, Plymouth, who will, no doubt, 
furnish your correspondent with any other in- 
formation regarding the portrait in his power. 

T. E. Gatr-Gameate. 

Aughnacloy, co. Tyrone. 


Sir Cornetivs Vermurpen (8 iii. 429). 
—My late friend Col. Chester, writing to me on 
June 8, 1877, pointed out that English people could 


name, so corrupted it into Fairmedoe and Fair- 
meadow. He says:— 

“T find thas on the 20th April, 1683, letters of Ad- 

ministration were granted in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury of the estate of Sir Cornelius Fairmedoe, 
Knight, of St. Martin in the Fields, Middlesex, to his 
relict Dame Dyonisia, Among my extracts from the 
registers of St. Martin in the Fields I bave this burial: 
1638, April 6, ‘ Cornelius Farmado, eques auratus,’ ”’ 
He goes on to tell me that in his own transcript 
of Dugdale’s manuscript of knights, now in the 
Bodleian Library, it is stated that “ Cornelius 
Faremedow, of Fulham, Middlesex,” was knighted 
at Windsor, Sept. 25, 1628. 

Sir Cornelius Vermeuyden is mentioned in 
Stonehouse’s ‘ History of the Isle of Axbolme,’ in 
Rous’s ‘ Diary’ (Camd. Soc.), 128, and in ‘ Report 
of Hist. MSS. Com.,’ iii. 228. I have also a note 
that Sir Cornelius and a Bartholomew Vermuyden 
had something to do with mines at Wirksworth. 
See Addit. MSS., 6677, pp. 191, 395; 6678, 
p. 261; 6681, p. 264 ; 6682, p. 355. 

Cornelius Vermuyden the younger left the army 
of the Parliament a few days before the Battle of 
Naseby. Joshua Sprigg says, under June 8, 
1645 :— 

“This day, Colonel Vermuden, who the day before 
was with his party of Horse returned, and come near to 
the quarters of the army, himeelf came to the general, 
desiring (in regard of some special occasions which he 
said he had to draw him beyond seas) that he might 
have leave to lay down his commission, which was 
yielded unto, and accordingly he received his discharge,” 
—‘ Anglia Rediviva,’ ed. 1854, p. 32. 

Epwarp Pgacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Serene Hicuyess (8" S. iii. 409).—Doee not 
“ Royal Highness” strictly (and etymologically) 
mean that the person bearing the title is the 
son, or other descendant, of a king; whereas 
“Serene Highness” is the title of an archduke, s 
grand duke, or some sovereign whose position is 
just short of regal? Cromwell certainly was not 
a king’s son by birth, and he failed to be a king’s 
father by usurpation, as this happy day (May 29) 
reminds ue. Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“Serene Highness” will not be found in an 
English table of the order of precedence. It is 
a form of address restricted to the sovereign 
princes of Germany and their families. 

Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Evan (8 §. ii. 529 ; iii. 118, 336).—In answer 
to your respected contributor, I submit the nearest 
approach to a transliteration of the Welsh words 
“ Teuan” and “ Teuange” would be ‘‘ Yea-an ” and 
‘* Yea-angk” and of the colloquial “Ifange” would 
be ‘‘ E-vangk,” with the accent on the first syllable 


make little or nothing of the eminent Z-alander’s | of each of the three words. I might mention that 
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the accent of Welsh words is on the penultimate, 
with very rare exceptions. 

There is no etymological or orthographical 
affinity in the words ‘‘Ifan” and “‘ Ifange.” It is 
not correct to say “that they differ from one 
another by the addition of one letter only.” “ Ifan” 
is spelled with an n, but “‘ Ifange” with ng, a di- 
graph expressing the simple sound eng. What 
radical heresy could not be established by spelling 
words to suit the theory ? 

The “correct native spelling” of “Evan” is 
“Tfan,” i and f being the equivalents of the 
English e and v. The very old Welsh authors used 
v, but in modern Welsh it has been discarded and 
f substituted, I think with disadvantage, for it 
— the adoption of a cumbrous digraph ff 
or f. 

It is misleading to say that ‘‘ Ieuan” is pro- 
nounced ‘‘Ifan.”? In the Welsh every letter in a 
word bas its own proper value, and asserts itself in 
the pronunciation distinctly and without variation. 
There are no silent letters and no changes. Once 
you have mastered the a!phabet, you read straight 
on without let or hindrance. ‘‘ Ieuan” could not 
be pronounced “ Ifan.” 

There can be no doubt that the Welsh word for 
Jobn, “ Ioan,” pronounced “ Yo-an” is the Greek 
Iwavvys, abbreviated to suit the Welsh idiom and 
introduced with the Gospel into the language, as 
were many other Greek words, for instance, ‘ Efen- 
gyi” =gospel, ‘‘ang-el”=angel, &c. I can give 
no authority at present, but it is taken and 
accepted by Welshmen generally that the names 
“ Afan,” “Ifan,” ‘“‘ Owain,” “Ieuan,” are mere 
variants of “Ioan.” So also the Russian ‘* Ivan” 
and the Spanish “ Juan,” pronounced ‘‘ Yu-an,” I 
understand. 

I could not pretend to trace the history and 
causes of all these variants, but it is obvious that 
the case of “Jeuan” and ‘“‘Ivan,” of ‘‘ Ieuange” 
and “Ivange” must be referred to the medieval 
MS. writers who used the u and the v interchange- 
ably, and the readers would pronounce these letters 
indifferently according to their fancy. If you dis- 

the u in “Ieuan” by the v of ‘‘Ivan” you 

ve “Tevan,” and if you transpose the u of 

“Teuan ” to the place of v in “* Ivan,” “ Tuan” re- 

appears; so also by the transposition of these 

letters in “ Ienange ” and “ Ifange,” one word will 
take the place of the other. Jxo. Hucues. 

17, Upper Warwick Street, Liverpool. 


There is no sound of Y in the Spanish “ Juan.” 
The J is pronounced as a harsh aspirate, and 
between the u and the a these should be heard 


something very like the German ch. 
W. F. Water. 


CALLED “ Snozs” S. iii. 428).— 
This question has been repeatedly asked in 
*N. & Q.,’ and replies obtained. See 1" S. i. 185, 


250; 6 S. i, 436; ii, 329, 358, 415, 433; iii, 
35 ; iv. 56; 127 ; vii. 26. 
VERARD H 
ome 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
St. Paul's Cathedral Library, By W. i 
pine ry. By W. Sparrow Simpson, 


Dr. Simpson does not profess to enumerate in this cate- 
logue all the separate volumes and pampblets, 21,000 
and odd, which are contained in the Cathedral Library. 
He gives us, however, that proverbial half which is 
better than the whole in a judicious selection of the 
books which seem to have a distinctive claim to belon 
to such a collection, The items here catalogued fall 
under three classes : (1) Biblical and Liturgical books ; 
(2) books illustrating the history or fabric of the build. 
ing ; (3) books relating to the City of London generally. 
Miscellaneous works which may be found in general 
libraries are of eet purpose omitted. This unique collec- 
tion, over which Dr. Simpson presides, has been got 
together almost entirely during his own tenure of the 
librarianship. He mentions, with pardonable pride, that 
when he was appointed to the office, in 1862, there was 
hardly a book in the library, with the exception of Dug- 
dale’s well-known work, which bore directly on the 
Cathedral ; now it is the most important and complete 
collection in existence on this special evbject. One 
desideratum we have noted is John Weever’s ‘ Ancient 
Funerall Monuments,’ 1631, which gives much curious 
information about Old St. Paul's, a not very scarce book 
but we have failed to notice it in these pages or the 
index. Dr. Simpson refers with some satisfaction to the 
series of Paul's Cross sermons which he has brought 
together, and to the valuable collect'on of maps, plans, 
and views which he bas amassed by diligent research. 
His zeal bas led him even to seek out books in general 
literature which give incidental notices of St. Paul’s. 
Among theee allusion-books he has overlooked George 
Wither’s ‘ Britain’s Remembrancer,’ 1628 (pp. 108 seg.), 
an author, by the way, whose name he misspells on 
p. 45. The bibliography seems very carefully and 
accurately done, and we congratulate the learned 
librarian on this colophon put to his labours. 


The Monumental Brasses of Lancashire and Cheshire. 
With some Account of the Persons Represented. By 
James L. Thornely. (Hull, Andrews & Co, ; London 
Simpkin & Co.) , 

THE engravings given in this useful volume have been 
made from the author's drawings, which are reduced 
copies of rubbings made from the originals. They seem 
to be about as accurate as is possible. The literary part 
of the work varies in merit. Of some of the persons 
commemorated we should h»ve liked to have known 
more than Mr. Thornely bas told us; but on the whole 
his biographical sketches are decidedly satisfactory. 

: The west of England was, it is probable, never so rich 

in monuments of this kind as the southern and eastern 

shires ; and, like the rest of the land, the churches there 
have suffered much from the violence of fanatics, the 
carelessness of churchwardens, and the etupidity of 
church restorers. Mr. Thornely has a sad tale to tell 
of *“ brasees torn from their beds in the floor of the choir 
and carted away to make room for those tiles eo dear to 
the heart of the restoring churchwarden.” Mr. Thornely 
has arranged his engravings and illustrative matter in 
chronological order. The series does not begin at an 
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early date. The oldest in the district the writer has 
undertaken to illustrate is that of John Huntington, 
Warden of Manchester, which yet exists in the cathedral, 
He is vested in his canon’s robes, and this brass is, on 
that account, of especial interest, as it shows bow secular 
canons were vested when in choir at a period (1458) 
nearly a hundred years before the Reformation. 

The latest brass Mr. Thornely bas figured is that of 
Ralph Assheton, of Middleton, dated 1650. He was an 
officer in the service of the Parliament during the Civil 
War, and is represented in bis armour of plate and jack- 
boots as he rode forth to battle. His commander's 
édton is in his hand and his sword supported by a very 
long belt. We should conjecture from the pose of the 
figure that it is an exact copy of a full-length portrait 
painted during life. 


A History of Crustacea, By the Rev. Thomas R, R. 
Stebbing, M.A. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tue volume before us forms the seventy-fourth of the 
“ International Scientific Series,’ with some of which it 
may safely be assumed that all readers interested in any 
part of natural science are well acquainted. The present 
(if we may be pardoned for a small pleasantry) is on 
rather a crabbed subject, but it is treated in a way 
which speaks well for the choice of the hand to which it 
has been entrusted. Probably none but adepte have 
much idea of how extensive the whole subject is, so that 
only a portion could be adequately discussed in a volume 
of the size of those in this series. Dr. Henry Woodward, 
of the British Museum, had intended to publish therein 
a history of recent and foseil crustacea, but has been 
compelled to postpone it from the continual pressare of 
other engagements, The results of his unrivalled know- 
ledge of the extinct forms will probably at some future 
time be given to the public, and the materials which he 
had collected relating to the characters of the living 
organisms are in reserve for a future volume. Mean time, 
the portion of the subject dealt with in the present was 
by his express desire entrusted to Mr. Stebbing. It 
relates to the sub-class Malacostraca (a Greek word 
meaning eoft-shelled animals), which includes those 
crustaceans which are highest in development and of 
most direct value to mankind, Their structure and 
habits are described in a way which cannot fail to 
inspire an interest in their study; and the value of the 
volume is greatly increased by the excellence of the 
illustrations. 

Epochs of American Hi .— Division and Reunion, 
1829-1889. By Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D, (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 

Tus useful serics of text-books, edited by Professor 

Hart of Harvard College, contains in brief compass an 

epitome of American history from 1492. The third and 

concluding volume, written by Dr. Woodrow Wilson, 

Professor of Jurisprudence in Princeton University, 

brings down the narrative to the end of President Cleve- 

land’s first administration in 1889, It is well printed 
and carefully indexed. To the student who desires to 
extend his inquiries on any particular topic the biblio- 
graphies which are attached to the several divisions of 
the book will be exceedingly useful. Though apparently 
intended for the use of American schools, the average 

Englishman, who has but a vague idea of American his- 

tory, will learn much by perusing it. 


Nevill Simmons, Bookseller and Publisher. With 
Notices of Literature connected with Old Sheffield. 
By ial Hester. (Sheffield, Leader & Sons; London, 

tock. 

Mr. Hester seems to demonstrate that there were two 

Nevill Simmonses who were publishers. There was one 


at Kidderminster and another at Sheffield, As we can 
trace them for more than half a century, it ie almost 
certain that they were not the same. We also meet 
with a printer of this name in 1670, whose place of 
business was the Three Crowns at Holborn Conduit. 
Mr, Hester gives several interesting bibliographical 
notices of these Puritan booksellers, who certainly knew 
Richard Baxter and who may well have come in contact 
with Milton. What we are about to say has little rela- 
tion to the subject, but Mr. Hester's interesting pages 
have suggested to us how usefully some local antiquary 
would be employed who gave us « Sheffield bibliography, 
Most of the early Sheffield books are, we have Gets 
= - the Huilstone collection in the library of York 
inster, 


We have received the first volume of the Calendar of 
Letters and State Papers relating to English Affairs 
preserved in the great Spanish record repository at 
Simancas, issued by Her Majesty's Stationery Office 
under the direction of the Muster of the Rolls. Mr, 
Martin A. 8, Hume is the editor. Few volumes of this 
great series show more carcful workman+hip. The 
abstracts leave little or nothing to be desired ; they are 
sufficiently full to satisfy the demands of all but the most 
exigent antiquaries. The period covered is a most 
important one (1558-1567). Religious hatred had then 
arisen to boiling point. There was not a Christian land 
in which torture and death were not dealt out with lavish 
rodigality to those who held forms of faith not accepted 
yy the ruling powers, As has been remarked before, 
every one with serious convictions on matters of faith 
at once looked around to find some one whom he might 
burn for contradicting them, Few persons, we imagine, 
will read the volume through from cover to cover; but 
there is no one who takes serious interest in Elizabethan 
— who will not find therein much that will interest 


We learn that Mr. de V. Payen-Payne is about to pub- 
lish through Mesers. Nutt a work on ‘ French Idiomsand 
Proverbs,’ as a companion to Prof. Deshumbert's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Difficulties.’ 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
= Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, E.C. 


H, T,—Unsuited to our columns. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries'”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENA: UM contains Articles on 

MARIANNE NORTH'S RECOLLECTIONS. 

The WASHINGTON FAMILY. 

COLERIDGE'S POETICAL WORKS 

NEW NOVELS—All Along the River; The Last Se ; What A 
the House’ A Ruthless Avenger; The Ked The Teilighe 
of Love ; Deux Races; Minine et Pojarsk ki. 

The LITERATURE of the EARLY CHURCH. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

PALESTINIANA. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW ROOKS. 


MR. CURZON’S MEMNON—HOGG'S ‘LIFE of BURNS'—The TEXT 
of CHAUCER—COLERIDGE and NETHER STOWEY—-DR. AR- 
BUTHNOT—The ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY—An AUTHOR'S 
EXPLANATION. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—The Discovery of North America; Societies; Meetings; 
Gossip. 


Atso— 


FINE ARTS—Jackson's Wadham College; The Royal Academy; By- 
zantine Architecture in Greece ; Notes from Italy ; Sales ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Ee Concerts and Recitals; Gossip; Performances | 


Next W 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM for June 3 contains Articles on 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Q’s VERSES. 

EAST INDIAN STATE PAPERS, 1630-34. 

HEATH on the ENGLISH PEASANT. 

GAY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

NEW NOVELS—The Forbidden Sacrifice; A Woman's Crusade; The 
Great Peril; The Voice of a Flower ; A Deformed Idol; Elton 

Hazlewood ; Pas Jalouse ! 

CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The ATHEN.EUM for June 10 contains Articles on 

LEIGH HUNT. 

DANTE'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

THREE BOOKS on SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 

RABELAIS in ENGLISH 

The STEALING of the MARE. 

NEW NOVELS—A Passage through Bohemia; Parson Jones; Topple- 
ton's Client 

RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

BOOKS for CHILDREN. 

The LITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR—CAXTON at WESTMINSTER— 
HANS PETER HOLST — BOOKSELLERS’ BIBLIOGRAPHY — 
‘CICERO de SENECTUTE '"—MR. GOSSE and the VOCAL MEM- 
NON—The BATEMAN HEIRLOOMS. 

Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
Observatory, Greenwich; Prof. Karl Semper; 
Societies; Meetings , Gossip 

FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy ; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Concerts and Recitals; Music in Munich; Per- 
formances Next Wee 


DRAMA—The Week ; rail 


The ATHEN ALUM for May 27 contains Articles on 
HEINE'S FAMILY LIFE. 
ORIEL and CORPUS CHRISTI, OXFORD. 
MR. MALLOCK’S VERSES. 
The EARLY VOYAGES of the EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
MARCEAU. 


| MAYOR on the EPISTLE of ST. JAMES 


NEW NOVELS—Mrs. Cu 
Refugees ; Heather an 


BOOKS of TRAVEL. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 


mven of Curgenven ; The Odd Women ; The 
Snow ; Nouveaux Contes cruels, 


| AMERICAN HISTORY. 


MR. GOSSE and the VOCAL MEMNON—BOOKSELLERS’ BIBLIO- | 


GRAPHY ; NOTES from DUBLIN. 


Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—William Kitchen Parker ; Prof. Pritchard ; Societies ; Meet- 
ings ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy ; The Salon of the Champ de Mars; 


‘The Constables at Burlington House; A Greek Motto misread st 
the National Gallery ; Sales; Gossip. 


>. Week; Concerts and Recitals; Gessip; Performances 
Next 


DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
MEMNON'S STATUE—A LETTER of EDMUND B URKE’S—The PITT 
or REGENT DIAMOND—‘ The REAL REJECTED ADDRESSES.’ 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE-—Botanical Literature ; Chemical Notes ; Astronomical Notes ; 
Societies; Meetings 


ARTS of Chinese Coins ; The Archxological Societi 
he Society of Portrait Painters ; ‘The New Gallery , Gossi ossip. aie 


MU pages Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Sir John Vanbrugh and Matthew Henry ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Or of all Newsagents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8. IIL. 17, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for JUNE contains 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY. 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING :— 
The OPENING of the IMPERIAL INSTI-| NAVAL MISADVENTURES. 


TUTE. 
MY OWN PETARD. A Complete Story, | T¢,DANCING CHILDREN of HARRE 
FROM FAIRYLAND ONWARDS. TO CHALFONT and MILTON’S COTTAGE. 
DONEGAL SKETCHES. The JOY of WORK. 

The DINNER HOUR. | COYOTE HUNTING. A Western Sketch, 
A WET DAY AMONG the BIRDS, OUTLAWED: a Short Serial Story. 


NOTICE.—The EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER of ‘ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND’ is now ready, price €d. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, Ec 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 


by JOHN C FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, F.C. ; and Published by th 
Priwted by JOHN TIN C. FRANCIS, at Bream’s buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C—Seturdey, June 17. 
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